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I. ORGANIC FIBERS 


FIBERS OF THE FUTURE. Symposium, Can. 
Allied Textile Trade Assoc’n. Can. Textile J. 62, 
No. 5, 17-18, 21, 23 (March 9, 1945). Papers by 
Hf. Brown on wool and its versatility as a fiber; 
Hi. E. McDougall on cotton as a utilitarian fiber; 
W. King on the future possibilities of synthetic 
fibers. 


NEW FIBERS. A. C. Robert. Textile Age 9, 
No. 4, 74, 76, 78-9 (April 1945). Ramie, strongest 
of the natural fibers, has even higher wet strength 
than dry strength and because its cellulose molecules 
are more crystalline than in cotton or flax the dye- 
ing properties are advantageous. It has been barred 
from large scale commercial use by the difficulty 
and expense of decortication and degumming. 
Modern improvements in these processes show 
promise of introducing ramie to large scale con- 
sumption. Aluminum fiber in the form of Reymet 
(pure aluminum) and Reyspun (aluminum coated 
with cellulose acetate) has high tensile strength, 
extreme durability under exposure conditions for 
many uses, exceptional purity and brightness of 
colors and ease of cleaning. These metal fibers have 
many potential uses‘in heavy fabrics and in orna- 
mental effects when blended with organic fibers. 





TAPERED FILAMENTS. John J. Gregory 
(to Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co.). USP 2 374 744, 
May 1. Artificial filaments coming from a spinneret 
are tapered by means of a valve control which varies 
the amount of spinning solution fed to the spinneret. 





Fiper To Fasric. M. D. Potter, Gregg Publish- 
ing Co., New York City 1945; 314 pp.; price $2.00 

Reviewed in J. Home Economics 37, 301 (May 
1945). 

MoperN TEXTILE BLENDING. 
Mills, Newnan, Ga., 1945. 

Reviewed in Te-xrtile Bull. 68, No. 3, 47 (April 1, 
1945). 


Newnan Cotton 


I, 1. Vegetable 


COTTON HARVESTER. Anon. Cotton & Cot- 
ton Oil Press 46, No. 7, 5-8, 16 (April 7, 1945). A 
McCormick-Deering cotton picker consistently picks 
an average of 95% of the open cotton on the plants. 
With correct ginning under normal conditions the 
grade loss is % to 1 grade; under especially favorable 
conditions there is sometimes no grade loss. In fields 
averaging 1 bale per acre the machines will average 
about 1 bale in 75 minutes of picking time. A com- 
parison of hand picking and machine picking cost 
is presented. 

FUTURE OF COTTON. Ivey E. Peebles. Mfrs’ 
Record 114, No. 4, 44-5, 76 (April 1945). Cotton 
has technical merits and potential nonfiber uses 
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ABSTRACTS 





which should assure the crop a place in future even 
against strong competition. 


NATURAL AND RETTED FLAX. S. A. G. 

Caldwell. Fibers, Fabrics & Cordage 12,95 (March 
1945). Many spinners do not like mechanically 
decorticated flax since boiled rove cannot be spun on 
dry frames. In northern Ireland, however some 
mills have been successful with the “natural” flax 
and believe that it will survive the war pressure 
which brought it into use. Others believe that the 
higher fiber quality of retted flax more than com- 
pensates the higher cost. 
- ALGINATE FILAMENTS. Ernest E. Tallis 
(to Courtaulds, Ltd.). Can. P..426 696, April 10. 
Filaments, threads and ribbons are formed from Na 
alginate by spinning the solution into a bath con- 
taining 5% CaCl, and up to 0.1% cetylpyridinium 
chloride. The solution is acidified with up to 5% of 
acetic acid. 


ALGINATE YARN. John B. Speakman (to 
Cefoil Ltd.). USP 2 371 717, March 20. An algi- 
nate solution is spun into an acid coagulating bath 
containing an emulsified vegetable oil. 


TREATING JUTE, Joseph C. Elgin. USP 2 
372 561, March 27. Jute and other lingnified cellu- 
losic fibers are decolorized by dry heat for about 30 
1iinutes to expel water from the fiber without ther- 
mal decomposition ; heating is followed by extraction 
of the coloring matter with an anhydrous organic 
solvent. 





ANATOMY OF RETTED JuTE. Indian Central Jute 
Committee, Agricultural Research Memoir, No. 2, 
Calcutta 1944; price 1s. 6d. 

Reviewed in Indian Textile J. 55, 281 
1945). 

CHANGES IN Cotton PropuCTION IN WAR AND 
PEACE; ANALYSIS BY PRODUCTION AREAS. E. L. 
Lanksford, USDA, Washington, Dec. 1944; 33 pp.; 


gratis. 


(Jan. 


1943-44, 
USDA. 


Cotton Qua.ity Statistics, U. S. 
Publication CS-10, Distribution Office, 
Washington, Dec. 1944; 62 pp.; gratis. 

Neps in Corron Yarns As RELATED To Va- 
RIETY, LOCATION AND SEASON OF GrowtH. Norma 
L,. Pierson, USDA, Technical Bull. 878, Washing- 
ton, Dec. 1944; for-sale by Superintendent of Docu- 
ments ; price 5¢. 

Postwar PRroBLEMS oF Corron. Statement of 
Secretary of Agriculture, Claude R. Wickard be- 
fore a special committee of the House Committee 
on Agriculture, December 4; USDA, Washington, 
1945; 7 pp.; gratis. 

PRODUCTION AND MARKETING OF COTTON IN 
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vHE Mapras Presipency. J. S. Ponniah. Thesis 
for the D. Litt. degree, University of Madras, 1944. 

Summarized in Jndian Textile J. 55, 155-7 (Dee. 
1944). 

SHIRLASTAIN A AND Its Uses. Technical Cir- 
cular, Imperial Chemical Institute, Ltd. London 
1944, 

Reviewed in Silk & Rayon 19, 213-4 (Feb. 1945). 

I, 2. Animal 

FEATHER FIBERS. Anon. Rayon Textile 
Monthly 26, 56 (Feb. 1945). News note concerning 
a new fiber from chicken feathers, now in experi- 
mental development at the Western Regional Re- 
search Laboratory of the USDA at Albany, Cali- 
fornia. Chicken feathers are cheap and abundant ; 
probable uses for the fiber include substitutes for 
woven canvas belting and monofils such as surgical 
sutures. 





NAPTHALATED Woot Worsteps: FLEECE To 
Fasric. Bulletin of Arlington Mills, Lawrence, 
Mass., 1945. 

Reviewed in Cotton 1og, No. 3, 130 (March 
1945). 

I, 3a. Cellulosic rayons 

CELLULOSE ACETATE YARN. Anon. 
Chem. & Met. Eng. 52, No. 1, 132-5 (Jan. 1945). 
The production of acetate yarn is described and i!- 
lustrated in a flow sheet chart accompanied by 12 
photographs. 

RAYON: DEFINITION. S&S. G. Scroggie, 
ASTM, Committee D-13. Cotton rog, No. 2, 115-6 
(Feb.); Textile Age 9, No. 4, 42, 44, 46 (April 
1945). Use of the term rayon to designate all man 
niade fibers is opposed and it is recommended that 
a new generic term be adopted for man made fibers 
in general while rayon should be restricted to fibers 
derived from cellulose. 


SPUN RAYON. Anon. Indian Textile J. 55, 
160-4 (Dec. 1944). Illustrated review offthe manu- 
facture of Fibro, a spun rayon product. 

VISCOSE SYRUP. Philip C. Scherer, Va. 
Polytechnic Inst. Rayon Textile Monthly 26, 69-70, 
117-9 (Feb., March, 1945). “Extension” of viscose 
syrup is defined as the length of filament raised 
from the syrup surface by a rising rod under speci- 
fied conditions. A method for determining exten- 
sion is described and illustrated and data are pre- 
sented for some viscose syrups, as influenced by 
temperature, concentration and ripeness. Exten- 
sion closely parallels viscosity and is increased by 
glycerol, which increases viscosity. 





CELLULOSE FOR WOOL DYES. E. I. 
DuPont de Nemours & Co. Brit. P. 562 184. 
Rayon with high affinity for wool dyes and good 
fastness to sunlight when dyed is made by spinning 
viscose from a solution containing a nylon product 
such as triglycol adipamide polymer, in a concen- 
tration of about 5% polyamide calculated on the 
cellulose content of the bath. 
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DRYING RAYON. Rudolph A. Bierwirth (to 
Radio Corp. of Am.). USP 2 373 374, April 10. 
A thread of rayon is dried by heat produced in- 
ternally uniformly throughout the length and cross 
section of the thread. 





RayoLaAnpa, A CourtauLps Fiser. Court- 
aulds, Ltd. London 1944; 46 pp. 


Reviewed in Silk & Rayon 19, 212 (Feb. 1945). 


I, 3b. Protein fibers 


ARALAC. Dunean G. Carmichael, Aralac, Inc. 
Am. Dyestuff Reptr. 34, P171-5; discussion P175- 
6 (April 23, 1945). The manufacture of aralac is 
described and illustrated. The fiber is useful in 
blends with acetate rayon and with wool. Its dye- 
ing properties permit many color effects in blends 
with wool, which has similar dyeing properties. 
I-xperimental development of dyeing in blends with 
other fibers has been hampered by war conditions. 


PROTEIN FIBERS. David Traill, Imperial 
Chemical Industries Ltd. Chemistry & Industry 
1045, 58-63 (Feb. 24). The first artificial protein 
fiber, Vanduara, was made from gelatin in 1894 
but was too water-soluble. The first one to attain 
commercial success was Lanital (Aralac) from 
casein (Italy, 1935). The latest is Ardil, from 
peanuts. Because length and fineness are control- 
lable these protein fibers have an advantage over 
wool, Ardil is probably most useful for blending 
with low grade wools to raise their quality, and 
could well be blended with British black-face wools. 





GELATIN FILAMENTS. John H. Highber- 
ger & Harold J. Kersten (to Foundation of the Re- 
search Laboratory, Tanners Council of the USA). 
USP 2 374 201, April 24. Filaments having a 
fiber orientation typical of that produced by stretch- 
ing a jetted gelatin solution filament to more than 
4 times its original length are produced in any de- 
sired length from a bath containing gelatin in the 
desired concentration. 


HARDENING CASEIN FIBER. Robert 1.. 
Wormell (to Courtaulds Ltd.). Can. P. 426 867, 
April 17. A tow of casein or other protein fiber is 
treated with a hardening liquid by continuously feed- 
ing the tow in convolutions to the surface of the 
hardening bath on which the fibers float and con- 
tinuously withdrawing the tow from the under side 
of the convolutions. 


PROTEIN FIBER. Robert L. Wormell (to 
Courtaulds Ltd.). USP 2 372 622, March 27. The 
resistance of hardened or partially hardened protein 
fibers to boiling water and hot dilute acid is increased 
by treatment with aqueous formaldehyde acidified 
with H.SO,. 

I, 4. Synthetic 


SYNTHETIC FIBERS. Anon. Chem. & Met. 
Eng. 52, No. 1, 119-26 (Jan. 1945). Progress in 
synthetic fibers may follow the same course as the 
resin industry which is already largely dominated 
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by process engineering. Following the development 
of rayon (the first large scale artificial fiber) and 
nylon (the first truly synthetic fiber) there has been 
a procession of new artificial and synthetic fibers. 
ven glass and metals have entered the field, e. g. 
with Fiberglas and the 2 aluminum yarns ““Raymet” 
and ‘“Rayspun.” ‘Tensile strength and elongation 
data are presented for a number of natural and syn- 
tlietic fibers. 
I, 4a. Nylon type 


PROCESSING NYLON. G. Loasby, J. Soc. 
liyers & Colourists 61, 64-8 (March 1945). To 
take advantage of the high abrasion resistance and 
other favorable properties of nylon processing must 
be controlled to avoid degradation. Nylon yarn 
relaxes when wound into skeins from packages and 
the amount of relaxation depends on the tightness 
of the original package and the condition of the yarn. 
The lowest possible tension should be maintained in 
coning, cheesing and redrawing. Uniformity of 
tension is also important. 

MODIFIED NYLON. Merlin M. Brubaker 
(to E. I. duPont de Nemours & Co.). USP 2 374 
576, April 24. Modifying agents for nylon include 
diphenylol and triphenylol derivatives of long chain 
alkanes (up to 20 C atoms) or of fatty oils such 
as raw or hydrogenated castor oil. 


NYLON. Robert W. Moncrieff & Edward W. 
Wheatley (to Henry Dreyfus). Can. P. 426 786, 
April 10. Nylon is separated from its reaction mass 
by dissolving in an inorganic acid and precipitating 
the nylon from the solution in the form of small 
particles. 


PLASTICIZED NYLON. E. I. DuPont de 
Nemours & Co. Brit. P. 561 701-2. Fiber-forming 
polyamides are plasticized with a mixture of phenol 
and a neutral carboxylate ester or with a mixture 
of a solvent plasticizer and a neutral carboxylate 
ester in which at least one of the esterifying alcohol 
components has an ether linkage not more than 6 
C atoms removed from the alcoholic OH group. 


PLASTICIZING NYLON. Joseph H. Balthis 
(to E. I. duPont de Nemours & Co.). USP 2 374 
069, April 17. Nylon is plasticized by delivering a 
stream of a nylon melt and a stream of plasticizer 
together into a mixing chamber, continuously ex- 
truding a filament of the plasticized nylon and cool- 
ing it before the intrinsic viscosity of the nylon is 


decreased by more than 5%. 


POLYAMIDE. Hans Bergk. USP 2 371 869, 
March 20 (vested in the Alien Property Custodian ). 
Folyamides are prepared by heating adipamide with 
an aliphatic dihalide. 


RAYON. Robert W. Moncrieff & Charles W. 
Sammons (to Henry Dreyfus). Can. P. 427 118, 
April 24. Nylon filaments or foils are made from a 
solid solution of nylon in formic acid by melting the 
solid solution and spinning filaments from the melt. 


J 


re ° ‘ ‘ on 
rhe solid solution contains 72% nylon and 28% 
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formic acid, which serves to lower the melting point 
of the nylon. 


SPINNING NYLON. George D. Graves (te 
Can. Industries Ltd.). Can. P. 426 992, April 24. 
/\ nylon composition is prepared in small pieces for 
feeding into a melt spinning device. A first melt 
of the polymer is extruded, partially cooled, dried 
by an air current and cut into suitable lengths. 


STABILIZED NYLON. Guy B. Taylor (to F. 
I. dupont de Nemours & Co.). USP 2 374 145, 
April 17. Nylon is stabilized against degradation 
by introducing 0.5 to 4 mol% of an aminophenol, 
arloxyalkylamine, aryloxy acetic acid or the cor- 
responding S compound. 

I, 4b. Vinyl and vinylidene polymers and 

copolymers 


BATTERY RETAINER. Clarence A. Hall (to 
Electric Storage Battery Co.). USP 2 374 540, 
April 24. Very fine filaments of vinyl resin are spun 
from a solution of the resin by an air jet method. 
These filaments are felted into a mass which is 
bonded by heat and pressure to form a storage bat- 
tery retainer. 


RESIN FILAMENTS. Robert P. Roberts, Ed- 
gar B. Johnson & Michael A. Young (to Celanese 
Corp. of Am.). USP 2 374 780, May 1. A Viny- 
lite type polymer is used for making filaments and 
foils by extrusion from an orifice*or slit into a set- 
ting bath. 


I, 5. Applications as fibers 


FIBER PRODUCT. Karl J. Kopplin (to F. 
Burkart Mfg. Co.). USP 2 373 033, April 3. 
Smooth-surface fiber articles are made by compress- 
ing unwoven mats of sisal fiber or fibers of similar 
length with thin smooth sheets of a resinous binder 
near the surface of each compressed article. 


FILTER MEDIUM. Elbert C. Lathrop & 
Samuel I. Aronovsky (to Secretary of Agri. of the 
U.S.). USP 2 372 437, March 27. A filter medium 
is composed of short, thin, purified alpha-cellulose 
fibers from agricultural wastes, and long purified 
cellulose fibers. 


MIXER. 'T. C. Williams (to British Cotton In- 
dustry Research Assoc’n). Brit. P. 562 308. Fi- 
bers are formed into fleece which may then be fur- 
ther treated; the fibers are carried by an air stream 
to a collector and a powder is introduced into the 
air stream at a controlled rate. The method is used 
for mixing fibers with powdered cellulosic or 
resinous adhesives or binders, rubber reclaim or 
other powders. 


WALL BOARD. George M. Bruns. USP 2 
373 945, April 17. Moldable incombustible wall 
board which contains no acid or alkali and is a non- 
conductor of electricity is made from a pulp of 
urea-formaldehyde, a powder filler such as fuller’s 
earth, flake mica or feldspar, crude cotton fiber and 
vater. 
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WALL COVERING. Chester M. MacChesney 
(to Acme Steel Co.). USP 2 373 039, April 3. 
Thin flexible curved strips of metal are cemented 
on their concave surfaces to a flexible fiber backing 
for use as a wall covering. 


I, 5a. Insulation 


RESISTOR. Samuel Ruben. USP 2 375 178, 
May 1. A variable electric resistor is made by im- 
mersing a resilient glass fiber mat in an aqueous 
ammoniacal dispersion of graphite, extracting ex- 
cess liquid from the graphitized mat and baking it 
io bond the colloidal graphite to the glass fibers. 


I, 5b. Plastic filler 


FIBROUS PLASTIC. Archie W. Koon (to 
Columbian Rope Co.). USP 2 372 433, March 27. 
A molding composition is made from a web of long 
vegetable fibers in a loosely compacted interlacing 
body interspersed with a dry powdered thermoset- 
ting resin. 


I, 5c. Coated or impregnated products 


ELECTRIC COIL. John K. Webb (to Inter- 
ational Standard Electric Corp.). Can. P. 426 
716, April 10. A continuous fibrous sheet is wound 
into a cylinder and the outer layers are acetylated 
and impregnated with a synthetic resin such as 
polystyrene plasticized with ethyl oleate and tetralin 
in the ratio 4:1. A spiral groove is cut into the im- 
pregnated surface layers and a conducting wire is 
wound in the groove. 


FIBER PRODUCTS. Joseph G. Curado & 
August C. Finalborgo (to Gen. Printing Ink Corp. ). 
USP 2 372 713, April 3. An unwoven carded web 
is prepared from cotton fiber impregnated with an 
a!kali-soluble hydroxyalkyl cellulose ether. 


STIFFENER. Paul Frankfurther. USP 2 373 
954, April 17. Highly stiffened fibrous materials 
are produced by impregnating a flexible fibrous web 
with a solution of polyvinyl acetate until the web 
contains at least 6% by weight of the resin. The 
solvent is then evaporated and the impregnated web 
is heated at least to the softening point of the resin, 
after which the resin is. hardened with tannic acid 
or formaldehyde. 


WALL COVERING. James E. Hazeltine, Jr. 
(to Armstrong Cork Co.). USP 2 371 049, 
March 6. A floor or wall is covered with a partible 
fibrous sheet, a coating, bonded to the surface by 
an adhesive and faced with a barrier coating which 
in turn is applied to a saturated felt base. 


2, 
x 


II. INORGANIC FIBERS 


II, 1. Natural 


ASBESTOS FABRIC. Charles S$. Maxwell (to 
Am. Cyanamid Co.). Can. P. 426 484, April 3. 
The wet strength of waterlaid asbestos fabric is in- 
creased by incorporating with the asbestos 0.5 to 
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15% of a water-insoluble heat-curing urea-formal- 
dehyde or melamine-formaldehyde resin. 


II, 2. Artificial 


FIBER GUIDE. Dale Kleist (to Owens-Corn- 
ing Fiberglas Corp.). USP 2 373 078, April 3. A 
grooved guide for glass fibers as they are drawn is 
made from a block of graphite with vertical taper to- 
ward one end and with spaced guide grooves running 
along the tapered ends. The fibers are drawn from 
a melt contained in a recess in the top of the graphite 
block. 


GLASS FABRIC. Ezekiel J. Jacob (to Ben- 
jamin Liebowitz). USP 2 372 673, April 3. A 
knit fabric of glass filament yarn has wire incorpo- 
rated in spaced courses of the fabric. 


GLASS FIBER. Hans Steinbock (to Fiberglas 
Canada, Ltd., assignee of Owens-Corning Fiberglas 
Corp.). Can. P. 426 702, April 10. A binder for 
glass fiber thread is composed of an aqueous emul- 
sion containing 3-12% each of dextrin and a sulf- 
onated oil, fat or wax, or an emulsifying agent and 
an emulsifiable oil, fat or wax. 


GLASS FIBER MAT. Dale Kleist (to Owens- 
Corning Fiberglas Corp.). USP 2 373 077, April 
3. Glass fiber is formed into mats in apparatus hav- 
ing a long heating chamber in which the advancing 
mat of fiber is compressed to the proper thickness as 
it moves through the chamber. 


GLASS FIBER UNIT. Allen L. Simison (to 
Fiberglas Canada Ltd.). Can. P. 426 538, April 3. 
Units of parallelized glass fiber are formed by sinter- 
ing together the fibers along the edges of the unit. 


INSULATING SHEET. Charles E. Binns & 
Stanley Palmer (to Versil Ltd.). USP 2 372 877-8, 
April 3. Sheets of electric insulation are made by 
coating a revolving drum with an adhesion-resisting 
layer, then with a varnish, then with mica flakes 
and finally with fine glass fiber under tension. In a 
similar process the drum is covered with a lubricant, 
then with varnish; the fine glass fiber is spun in 
parallel filaments on the varnished layer, covered 
with another varnish coat and baked while on the 
drum. 


II, 3. Applications as fibers 


FIREPROOF PANELS. Anon. Modern Plas- 
tics 22, No. 7, 34-5, 83 (March 1945). Fireproof 
panel boards for navy construction are made of glass 
fiber laminates with a melamine resin binder.  In- 
strument boards made of this material do not flame 
when an electrical failure causes a flash. 


Il, 3b. Plastic filler 


GLASS FIBER PLASTICS. Harry Crump, 
Carboloy Co., Inc. Am. Machinist 89, No. 7, 91-3 
(March 29, 1945). Machining plastics with Fiber- 
glas filler is difficult because the dust is highly abra- 
sive, and an occupational hazard. Removal of the 
dust is essential even though it presents little or no 
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fire hazard. Even cemented carbide tools, although 
harder than glass, require special design and opera- 
tion to avoid excessive wear. 





GASKET. Donald S. Crampton (to Felt Prod- 
ucts Mfg. Co.). USP 2 373 461, April 10. A gasket 
is made of oilproof neoprene or synthetic rubber 
with asbestos and comminuted mineral wool as 
fillers. 


II, 3c. Coated or impregnated products 


TANK. Max Skolnik. USP 2 373 270, April 
10. A tank wall is built up from layers of bitumen- 
impregnated fibrous sheet material joined by a 
hardened waterproof magnesium oxychloride ce- 
ment, and the wall is cemented to a laminated bottom 
with a fluid-retaining seal. 


III. NONFIBROUS MATERIALS 


PLIOFILM. Anon. Textile Weekly 35, 530 
(March 23, 1945). Adaptation of Goodyear’s 
“Pliofilm” to transparent wrappings which are wa- 
terproof, moistureproof and air tight offers oppor- 
tunities to the textile industry for attractive and 
durable packaging of textile goods. 

WRAPPING FOILS. Mel Meyers. Plastics 2, 
No. 3, 52-4, 56-8, 60, 346-50 (March 1945). Thin 
foils and deep drawn sheeting of ethylcellulose, cel- 
lulose acetate, nitrocellulose, regenerated cellulose 
and several plastics under a variety of trade names 
have many uses in modern packaging. Among the 
products which have been produced at least experi- 
mentally are spiral tubing, food bags, transparent 
boxes in many shapes, thermoplastic linings for oi! 
containers and holders for first aid kits, emergency 
rations, drug assortments and other products. 


III, 1. Plastics, resins, rubber 


HIGH POLYMERS. H. Mark. Brooklyn Poly- 
technic Institute. Record of Chem. Progress 6, 1-6 
(Jan.-April, 1945). A review of high polymers 
with respect to polymerization mechanism, _ be- 
havior at high dilutions in solution, polymer struc- 
ture, thermal and mechanical properties, and recent 
research on cellulose. Bibliography (94 references ). 

PLASTICS AND TEXTILES. C. Norris Ra- 
bold, Textile World, Textile World 95, No. 3, 93-7 
(March 1945). A survey of plastics reveals many 
uses in textile applications. These uses are tabulated 
in a 4-page chart showing the type and properties 
of each plastic and its applications in textile manu- 
factures. 

RESIN EMULSIONS. Anon. Chem. Indus- 
tries 56, 588-9 (April 1945). Resin emulsions 
show much promise as coating or impregnating com- 
positions, and as adhesives. The new Peabody 
(Mass.) plant of American Resinous Chemicals 
Corp. is described and illustrated. 


SILICONES. Anon. Plastics 2, No. 1, 40, 42, 
44, 112-5 (Jan. 1945). The new organic Si com- 
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pounds known as “Silicones” are useful as resinous 
impregnating and coating agents or binders for Fi- 
berglas on magnet wire and as varnishes or adhesives 
on asbestos cloth for ground insulation. They are 
also used as sealing varnishes for filling voids and 
waterproofing a variety of articles. 


SPECIFICATIONS GUIDE, Paul Silverstone, 
North American Aviation, Inc. Plastics 2, No. 3, 
158-9, 338-9 (March, 1945). A chart and guide to 
specifications for plastic materials including cellulose 
derivatives, nylon and laminates with paper and 
fabric bases. Specifications of the army, navy, army 
air force and the SAE and ASTM are included. 





GRINDING WHEEL. Albert Ll. Ball, Raymond 
C. Benner & Romie lL. Melton (to Carborundum 
Co.). Can. P. 426 359, March 27. Grinding wheels 
are made by incorporating abrasive particles and a 
resin binder in narrow strips of felted fibrous ma- 
terial, winding the strips into wheel shape and bond- 
ing the resin under heat and pressure. 


MOLDED NYLON. Albert F. Smith (to E. I. 
duPont de Nemours & Co.). USP 2 372 630, 
March 27. Shaped articles are made from nylon by 
cooling a melt in the mold within 10 seconds, then 
heating the molded article under anhydrous condi- 
tions above 120°C but below the melting point te 
stiffen and harden the molding. 


RESIN. Eduard Farber (to Polyxor Chemica! 
Co., Inc.). Can. P. 426 674-5, April 10. Cellulose 
or a pentosan is treated with not over 6% of its own 
weight of H,SO, and a butyl, amyl, hexyl or heptyl 
aicohol while continuously removing water or reac- 
tion until all of the cellulose or pentosan is con- 
verted. 





EMULSIONS, DispERSIONS, RESIN CoaTING Com- 
FOSITIONS, LAcguERS. Bulletin of Am. Resinous 
Chemicals Corp. Philadelphia, 1945. 

Reviewed in Textile World 95, No. 3, 208 
(March 1945). 


Priastics ANNUAL Directory. Ziff-Davis Pub- 
lishing Co., 540 N. Michigan Ave. Chicago 11. 
1945; published as the March 1945 issue of 
* Plastics.” 


III, la. Cellulose derivatives 


CELLULOSE ACETATE STRUCTURE. F. 
Howlett & A. R. Urquhart. Shirley Institute Mem- 
oirs 19, 79-102 (March 1945). Solubilities of 
several secondary -cellulose acetates have been meas- 
ured in acetone, methyl ethyl ketone, cyclohexanone 
and several other organic solvents or binary mixtures 
of solvents with nonsolvent liquids such as water, 
alcohol, benzene and the like. Some of the secondary 
acetates were also fractionated into a succession of 
fractions varying in solubility and in chain lengths. 


CELLULOSE CHAIN LENGTHS. Frank 
Howlett, Elizabeth Marton & J. Swan. Shirley In- 
stitute Memoirs 19, 67-78 (March 1945). Chain 
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lengths of the cellulose molecule have been measured 
and compared with chain lengths of cellulose acetate 
and of cellulose regenerated from cellulose acetate, 
ali in cuprammonium solution. For the acetate 
these viscosities agree fairly well, and in some cases 
excellently, with the viscosities in acetone. Chain 
lengths of the acetate range from 331 to 415 molecu- 
lar units (468 to 756 for viscose cellulose). Some 
attention is given to methods of acetylating cellulose 
with a minimum of degradation, e. g. with acetic 
anhydride in pyridine solution. 


CELLULOSE PLASTICS. Symposium. Ind. 
& Eng. Chem. 37, 226-68 (March 1945). A joint 
symposium of the Divisions of Cellulose Chemistry 
and Paints, Varnish and Plastics Chemistry, Am 
Chemical Soc. New York City, Sept. 1944, on the 
behavior of cellulose and its derivatives during spin- 
ning and testing operations as related to the ultimate 
properties of films and filaments derived from cellu- 
lose. Six papers were read: “Recent Progress in 
Cellulose Chemistry,” W. Badgley, V. J. Frilette 
& H. Mark, Brooklyn Polytechnic Institute; 
‘Weather Resistance of Cellulose Ester Plastic 
Compositions,” L. W. A. Meyer & W. M. Gearhart, 
Tennessee Eastman Corp.; ‘Cellulosic Molding 
Compounds: Effect of Preparation of Specimens on 
Physical Properties,” R. H. Ball, C. E. Leyes & 
A. A. Melynchuk;°“Interchain Order and Orienta- 
tion in Cellulose Esters,” W. O. Baker, Bell Tele- 
phone Laboratories; “Impact Testing of Plastics: 
Relation to Structure and Composition,” D. R. 
Morey, Eastern Kodak Co.; ‘Paper Base Lami- 
nates,” T. Alfred Howells & Harry F. Lewis, In- 
stitute of Paper Chemistry. 


LIGNIN PLASTICS. Robt. A. Aries, Brook- 
lvn Polytechnic Inst. Chem. Industries 56, 226-30, 
416-20 (Feb., March 1945). Lignin is available in 
huge quantities from pulp mill residues, lumber 
wastes and agricultural wastes such as cereal straws, 
flax shives, corn stalks, bagasse, oat hulls, etc. Lignin 
plastics have many possibilities and can be produced 
economically if products are properly adapted to 
specific demands. 


NEW LACQUERS. James R. Yeager, Hercules 
Fowder Co. Chem. & Met. Eng. 52, No. 4, 110-1 
(April 1945). New nitrocellulose lacquers with high 
solids content offer the fastest durable air-drying 
finish and should provide a basis for greater con- 
sumption of nitrocellulose and other cellulose deriva- 
tives in tuture. A continuous digester is employed 
for making low viscosity nitrocellulose, part of the 
process being to pump a water slurry of the fibers 
through about 4000 ft. of chrome steel tubing. 


VISCOSITY OF NITROCELLULOSE. _ '. 
Brownsett & G. F. Davidson, British Cotton Indus- 
try Research Assoc’n. J. Textile Inst. 36, P1-9 (Jan. 
1945). From viscometric data obtained with nitro- 
celluloses derived from cotton cellulose and from 
cellulose oxidized with dichromate and with periodic 
acid, oxidation leads to nitrocelluloses with relatively 
high degree of association in acetone solution. Prob- 
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ably the degree of association of nitrocellulose mole- 
cules having a given average chain length is in- 
fluenced by chemical changes (other than degrada- 
tion) resulting from oxidation. 





CELLULOSE BUTYRATE. Carl J. Malm and 
Martin Salo (to Eastman Kodak Co.). USP 2 371 
768, March 20. Cellulose butyrate which resists 
discoloration by heat is free of alkali metal but con- 
tains a residue of alkaline earth metal and up to 1% 
of a glycerolamine or a mono-, di- or trialkanolamine. 


CELLULOSE DERIVATIVES. James Hb. 
Rooney, Ronald S$. Locke & Philip R. Hawtin (to 
British Celanese Ltd.) USP 2 374 308, April 24. 
Thick sheets of thermoplastic cellulose derivatives 
are produced by depositing a solution of the cellulose 
derivative on a smooth rigid surface, evaporating 
the solvent, stripping off the preformed sheet and 
building up another sheet of the same material on 
the first sheet. 


CELLULOSE ESTER. Bayard T. Lamborn 
(to Hercules Powder Co.). USP 2 374 547, April 
24. In making cellulose acetate and like esters the 
precipitation of ester from the esterification bath 
is effected by adding an aqueous solution of a salt 
of the acid used to esterify the cellulose. The amount 
of salt solution added is at least 1/3 of the volunic 
of the esterification soap. 


CELLULOSE ESTER. George W. Seymour, 
Mervin E. Martin & Robert D. Rowley (to Celanese 
Corp. of Am.). USP 2 373 786, April 17. The 
stability of cellulose acetate and like esters is in- 
creased by esterifying the cellulose in presence of an 
acid catalyst, and stepwise ripening of the resulting 
ester by neutralizing the catalyst until the final water 


content of the system is at least 25% of the weight, 


of cellulose. 

CELLULOSE ESTERS. Mervin E. Martin & 
Troy M. Andrews (to Celanese Corp. of Am.). 
USP 2 373 630, April 10. Mixed esters of cellulose, 
including products with high quality and low re- 
sidual acidity, are made by simultaneous esterifica- 
tion with 2 different aliphatic acids, the anhydride 
of 1 acid and a catalyst. 

CELLULOSE PROPIONAT E. Robert F. 
Kothergill (to E. I. duPont de Nemours & Co.). 
USP 2 372 565, March 27. High viscosity cellulose 
propionate is prepared by treating cellulose with 
60-80% aqueous propionic acid (25-50% on the 
weight of cellulose), then propionating with propionic 
anhydride in presence of H,SO, as catalyst. 


CELLULOSE TUBING. Werner Friedrichs. 
USP 2 374 858, May 1 (vested in the Alien Prop- 
erty Custodian). A collapsible tube has its body 
portion made by winding several layers of trans- 
parent cellulosic foil and spacing walls of the tube 
apart by means of corrugated metal foil having its 
1idges bonded to the cellulosic layer. 


COSMETICS. Carl Weeks (to Armand Co.). 
USP 2 373 933, April 17. A cosmetic preparation 
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is made by encasing fine powder particles in a film 
of bentonite and methylcellulose. 


GREASEPROOF FOILS. James A. Mitchell 
& Daniel D. Lanning (to E. I. duPont de Nemours 
& Co.). USP 2 374 767, May 1. A greaseproof 
heat-sealing regenerated cellulose foil is coated on 
one or both sides with a composition of polyviny! 
acetate and nitrocellulose plasticized with di (meth- 
oxyethyl) phthalate. 


INSOLE. Raymond B. Harrison (to Beckwith 
Mfg. Co.). Can. P. 426 347, March 27. A rein- 
forced insole comprises a leather sole with an up- 
standing rib, and a continuous layer of ethylcellulose 
blended with hydrogenated methyl abietate to form 
a solid tough layer around the rib and adjacent 
feather of the insole, acting also as a guide for the 
needle in the inseaming operation. — 


MOISTUREPROOF FOIL, William H. Charch 
(to Can. Industries, Ltd.). Can. P. 427 003, April 
24. A moistureproofing lacquer for regenerated 
cellulose foils is composed of cyclized rubber, mois- 
tureproofing wax and a film-forming amino polymer. 


RESILIENT FILAMENTS. Robert B. Hickey 
(to Eastman Kodak Co.). USP 2 373 892, April 
17. Filaments with true I-beam cross section, hav- 
ing high resiliency and crush resistance, are pro- 
duced for use in pile fabrics. The filaments are 
formed by extrusion of a cellulose ester through a 
spinneret having rectangular extrusion orifices, and 
coagulation in a current of hot gas. 


VISCOSE. Paul H. Schlosser & Kenneth R. 
Gray (to Rayonier Incorp.). USP 2 373 712, April 
17. An insoluble opacifier for viscose is dispersed 
in the viscose solution after xanthation, the concen- 
tration being from 0.1 to 2.0%. The opacifier is a 
quaternary ammonium salt in which 1 radical is a 
long cl ain hydrocarbon (up to 20 C atoms), 1 is 
cyclohexyl or a pentamethylene ring occupying 2 of 
the N valences and at least 1 radical is a short chain 
hydrocarbon (up to 6 C atoms). 


III, 1b. Polymer resins; natural resins 


SILICONES. Eugene G. Rochow, G. E. Co. 
Chem. Eng. News 23, 612-6 (April 10, 1945). 
The organosilicon polymer resins known as Sili- 
cones have high thermal stability. Some can be 
cured to tough, strong resins for impregnating textile 
or glass fiber insulation. Some have excellent water- 
repellent properties for paper, wood or cotton. 





POLYTHIOUREA. William E. Hanford & 
Paul I,. Salzberg (to Can. Industries, Ltd.). Can. 
P. 426 993, April 24. A non-fiber forming low 
polymer of thiourea is converted into a linear fiber 
forming superpolymer by heat treatment until the 
molecular weight is in the fiber-forming range. 


III, 2. Adhesives; gums; starches 


CELLULOSIC FINISHES. Sidney M. Edel- 
stein, Hart Products Corp. Am. Dyestuff Reptr. 34, 
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P 136-9 (March 26, 1945). A review of recent 
developments in cuprammonium cellulose and other 
permanent cellulosic finishes applied to fabrics such 
as spun rayons and cotton goods. 


STARCH ETHERS. P. L. Nichols, Jr., R. M. 
Hamilton, Lee T. Smith and E. Yanovsky, Eastern 
Regional Research Laboratory, USDA. Ind. Eng. 
Chem. 37, 201-2 (Feb. 1945). A soluble allyl ether 
of starch has been made from starch acetate; it can 
also be prepared by direct allylation. The ether can 
be oxidized and polymerized to an insoluble infusible 
product. Polymerization is accelerated by heat and 
by paint driers. Potential uses include coatings, 
adhesives and intermediates for plastics. 


RESIN FINISHES. G. Landells & C. D. 
Weston. Testile Recorder 62, No. 744, 47-8, 57 
(March 1945). A review of textile finishing pro- 
cesses involving the application of polythene, poly- 
vinyl chloride, polyvinyl acetate, acetyl resins, acry- 
late and methacrylate resins, nylon polymers and 
other synthetic finishes. 


RESINS ON TEXTILES. J. Edward Lynn, 
Am. Cyanamid Co., Textile World 95, No. 3, 99 
(March 1945). Resins if properly applied can im- 
prove even good fabrics but no one resin is suitable 
for all purposes and judicial selection is essential 
not only with respect to the resin but to the method 
of application. Strict adherence to current specifi- 
cations is sometimes an obstacle to resin treatment 
and specifications should not be held too rigidly. 





STARCH. Eugene .Pacsu & James W. Mullen 
(to Research Corp). USP 2 372 337, March 27. 
A colloidal solution of starch is formed by gela- 
tinizing starch with water in presence of pyridine 
or a like N base, and distilling off the water. 


STARCH ADHESIVE. James E. Fenn .(to 
Stein, Hall & Co., Inc.). USP 2 372 666, April 3. 
A starch adhesive has more than 55% of the starch 
in an enzyme-converted state, the remainder being 
ungelatinized, and contains less than 10% of a past- 
ing inhibitor which may be NaCl, KCl, CaCl, 
ZnCl, or MgCl.. 


STARCH PRODUCTS. Raymond E. Daly, 
Frederick A. Frankenfield & Herman H. Schop- 
meyer (to Am. Maize Products Co.). USP 2 373 
016, April 3. A modified cornstarch is prepared by 
heating an alkaline aqueous slurry of the starch at 
100-130°F under nonoxidizing conditions to pro- 
duce a nonpasty starch which will form a short clear 
gel in water. 





MAKING STARCH FROM WHEAT Fiour. R. J. 
Dimler, Publication AIC-68, Northern Regional 
Research Laboratory, USDA, Peoria, IIl., Dec. 
1944; 10 pp., 3 plates, 6 tables; gratis. 


III, 3. Surface active compounds, textile 
assistants 
EMULSION. Laszlo Auer & Arthur F. Ray 
(to Ridbo Laboratories, Inc.). USP 2 372 756, 
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April 3. Methylcellulose in small proportions is used 
as an emulsifying agent in water-in-oil type emu!- 
sions in which the oil is a soap-free fatty oil. 


TEXTILE FINISHES. Joseph E. Smith (to 
Canadian Industries, Ltd.). Can. P. 426 511-2-3-4, 
April 3. Substantive textile finishes comprise aque- 
ous dispersions in which the dispersed resin may be 
of the butyl methacrylate, vinylidene or methyl 
methacrylate type blended with ester gum or the 
like. The dispersing agent may be polyvinyl alco- 
hol, ethylcellulose or a water-soluble reaction product 
of ethylene oxide with oleyl or other long chain al- 
cohol. These dispersions are rendered substantive 
tc. textile fabrics by adding a water-soluble Al or 
La salt and a cationic surface-active agent, e. g. a 
long chain quaternary ammonium compound. 


IV. FIBER TO YARN 


IV, 1. Preparation for spinning 


CARDING WOOL. Anon. Am. Wool & Cot- 
ton Reptr. 59, No. 17, 11, 13 (April 26, 1945). Al- 
though there has been no change in basic principles 
since wool was first carded by machine the introduc- 
tion of broad. band feeds greatly improved the card- 
ing operation both as to simplicity and as to uni- 
formity in operation. The tape condenser is the 
cutstanding improvement in uniform roving. Elec- 
tric neutralizers are needed to eliminate static elec- 
tricity, especially when the tape condenser is em- 
ployed. 


DRAFT ROLL COVERS. Anon. Indian Tex- 
tile J. 55, 178-9 (Dec. 1944). The Vulcascot (VRC) 
roll covers for draft rolls are made of synthetic rub- 
ber. The middle, top and sometimes even the back 
top rolls of ring spinning frames can be covered with 
VRC, with consequent improvements in drafting 
because of better grip and better fiber control. The 
\ RC covers are considered to be applicable also to 
machinery for wool, jute and hemp. 


DRAFTING MACHINE. I. M. Shopman. Te.- 
tile Bull. 68, No. 3, 20, 50-1 (April 1, 1945). Most 
mills prefer 2-process 4-roll drawing since the 2- 
process method gives a more even finished product. 
A table of preferred roll sizes is presented for 4-roll 
drafting machines. Directions for proper main- 


tenance are also offered. 

OPENING AND CARDING. Frank Sears. 
7 extile World 95, No. 3, 119, 180, 182, 184, 186 
(March 1945). Modern production conditions de- 
mand better and better opening and carding. Sug- 
gestions are offered for maintaining highest quality 
and performance in these departments of fiber 
preparation. 


TEXTILE PROGRESS. Allan Draper, Richard 
Haworth & Co., Ltd. Textile Mfr. 71, 94-5 (March 
1945). Recent advances in opening, cleaning, card- 
ing, drafting and spinning cotton and in processing 
the yarns are reviewed. Among the problems not 
yet satisfactorily solved are the elimination of dust 
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in card rooms, cleaning cotton in the field to elimi- 
nate the mill operation and the application of simple 
moisture content meters to cotton weighing scales 
to improve uniformity in the product. 





COMBING MACHINE. Arthur Job (to Sils 
Corp. ). Can. P. 426 570, April 3. A comber has an 
intermittent fiber feed device and means for pulling 
fibers from the main mass and advancing the re- 
sulting fiber beard to be combed into a continuous 
ribbon which is then formed into a sliver. 


STRIPPING ROLL. William F. Bokum (to 
Proctor & Schwartz Inc.). USP 2 372 543, March 
27. <A stripping cylinder for fiber handling ap- 
paratus has a shaft inside a shell, with head and pin 
bars and means for projecting and retracting the 
pins along the pin bar. 


TREATING FIBERS. Benjamin F. McCreery. 
USP 2 373 768, April 17. A rotating drum hav- 
ing rows of pins around its circumference is fed 
with loose fibers from a movable feed device which 
introduces the fibers into the spaces between rows 
of pins. The drum rotates at a peripheral speed 
faster than the feeding speed of the fibers. 


IV, 2. Spinning, doubling, twisting, winding 


SPINNING FACTS. J. Buckley, Platt Bros. 
and Co., Ltd. Textile Weekly 35, 254, 256, 258, 
260, 300, 302; discussion 302, 304 (Feb. 9, 16, 
1945). An old mule spinning mill and a modern- 
ized ring mill are compared as to spinning capacity 
in relation to amount of mechanical equipment and 
labor requirements. The weight of material to be 
handled and moved is an important factor. Pro- 
duction per operator is about 22% higher on the 
ring spinning mill and the number of packages 
handled by the operators is about 32% less. 


WINDING AND WARPING. Edgar Brier- 
ley, Thomas Holt, Ltd. Textile Weekly 35, 491, 
493-4, 538, 540, 542, 588, 593-4 (March 16, 23 & 
30); discussion 634, 636, 638 (April 6, 1945). 
Modern methods and equipment in winding and 
warping textile yarns are described. Special atten- 
tion is given to the Abbott Automatic Winder for 
warping cone or cheese yarn packages. 





BOBBIN. Jacob Gomberg. USP 2 371 756, 
March 20. A yarn bobbin has a flexible body with 
prongs at one end which meet around a circular 
opening, and a suitable curvature at the other end 
for receiving the turns of yarn coiled around the 
bobbin through the opening of the prongs. 


BOBBIN MARKER. Ralph L. Chisholm (to 
Universal Winding Co.). Can. P. 427 089, April 
24. A winding machine having a bobbin doffing 
device is also equipped with a marker for applying 
identification marks to the bobbins during their 
transfer from the winder. 


BOBBIN REEI,. Rosario Dicaire. Can. P. 
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426 303, March 27. The reel of a bobbin holding 
and reeling device is carried on a vertical shaft and 
is composed of cross pieces which are forked at the 
ends to receive yarn, or fitted at the ends with verti- 
cal bobbins so that + bobbins can be wound at one 
time. 

CROSSWINDING. Charles F. Fitzgerald (to 
United Shoe Machinery Corp.). USP 2 373 109, 
April 10. Filaments are crossed-wound on a ma- 
chine in which the winding shaft produces a coil of 
filaments, presented to the shaft by a traverse which 
controls the cross-winding and is driven at a con- 
stant speed somewhat slower than that of the wind- 
ing shaft. 

DOUBLED YARNS. Brit. Celanese, Ltd. 
Brit. P. 562 682. Spiraling in doubled yarns is 
eliminated by doubling together yarns having dif- 
ferent twist: shrink characteristics. The yarns 
are fed at different speeds to the feed roll of a 
twisting and doubling spindle. The arrangement is 
such that slightly more than high twist yarn than 
low twist yarn is supplied to the feed roll. 


FLEXIBLE SPINDLE. Spindel-Motoren und 
Maschinenfabrik A-G vorm. Weber & Co. Brit. 
P. 562 849. A sleeve for spinning spindles is made 
of a conical metal tube mounted on curved shoul- 
ders on the spindle. This arrangement gives the 
sleeve a slight amount of play to permit resilience 
of the spindle. 


RING FRAME CREEL. Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Brit. P. 563 079. In a space saving arrangement 
the creels on a ring spinning frame are mounted di- 
rectly above the 2 sets of drafting rolls. The back 
rolls of each side are set close together so that the 
space between them would not accommodate a creel. 


SPINNING BUCKET. Henry M. Richard- 
son (to Gen. Electric Co.). USP 2 372 983, 
April 3. An acidresisting spinning bucket is made 
with an acidproof resin binder on glass yarn which 
runs around the circumference of the bucket and is 
supported by perpendicular yarns of organic fibers. 


SPINNING FRAME. Niles Dickison. USP 
2 373 176, April 10. A roll tension device for 
spinning frames has one set of rolls above another, 
the upper set being interconnected by a frame which 
is connected toa lever. A spring tension device 
pressing on the lever holds the upper set against the 
lower set of rolls. 


SPINNING RING. William M. Camp (to 
Clark Thread Co.). Can. P. 426 691, April 10. A 
metal ring for spinning and twisting frames is 
faced with nylon as a wearing surface. A traveler 
mounted on the ring is also surfaced with nylon. 

THREAD WINDER. H. A. Slack (to Slack 
& Parr, Ltd.). Brit. P. 562 622. Constant thread 
tension is maintained on the thread in a winding 
machine by using a rotating magnetic field to drive 
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the winding bobbin, which is coupled to a rotor in 
the magnetic field so that torque varies with slip 
throughout the range of winding speed. 


TWIST. John J. McCann. Can. P. 426 812, 
April 17. A continuous strand of fiber is moved 
along a predetermined path in which it is tee- 
tered and turned on its own axis while being suc- 
cessively gripped and released at spaced points in 
such a way that the strand is always gripped at one 
point and at the same time is being twisted. 


WINDER. Albert E. Winslow (to Atwood 
Machine Co.). USP 2 373 073, April 3. A ma- 
chine for winding wire on spools has a single take- 
up spool and a number of supply packages from 
which wire is wound simultaneously on the takeup 
spool. An automatic clutch release stops the ma- 
chine when the wire package has reached a prede- 
termined size. 


WINDING MACHINE. Harold Barratt & 
Eric G. Turney (to Courtaulds Ltd.). Can. P. 426 
866, April 17. A constant feed thread winder has 

I 
a collecting bobbin rotating around a fixed axis, 
and a drum which is carried by a floating axis and 
—* a : 
is pressed against the bobbin. The floating axis 
has a positive drive and a traverse device for laying 
thread evenly on the bobbin. 


YARN. John B. Miles, Jr. (to Can. Industries, 
Ltd.). Can. P. 427 002, April 24. Nylon yarn 
with less than 5 turns per inch of twist is contin- 
uously sized and wound under drying conditions 
such that the completely wound package contains 
not over 12% moisture. A final twist of more than 
15 turns per inch is then imparted to the yarn. 


YARN TENSION. Hans J. Theiler (to Whit- 
in Machine Works). USP 2 373 066, April 3. A 
tension system for multihead winding machines has 
a creel at the rear of the machine and arms reach- 
ing forward over the winder to support a horizon- 
tal shaft which carries a tension unit for each wind- 
ing head. 


YARN TENSION. Prince A. Stevenson. USP 
2 373 513, April 10. A ballooning control and ten- 
sion device for yarns has a ring through which the 
yarn passes and which defines the circular path of 
movement of the yarn in one transverse plane of 
the ballooning zone. The ring has a tangential slot 
to permit entry of the yarn. 


YARN WINDER. Edward T. Hall. USP 2 
373 393, April 10. A yarn winding frame has a 
pair of blocks each containing a row of apertures, 
and a pair of rods passing through corresponding 
appertures in the block. Each rod has one end bent 
to engage with the straight end of the other rod of 
the same pair. 

GETTING THE Most FROM WINDING. Bulletins 
No. 48 and 49, Universal Winding Co., Provi- 
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dence, Rhode Island, 1944; edited by R. C. Pills- 
bury. 

Reviewed in Cotton 109, No. 3, 130 (March) ; 
Rayon Textile Monthly 26, 155 (March 1945). 


IMPROVED SINGLE Process Lap MAKING. Bul- 
letin of Platt Bros. & Co., Ltd. Oldham, England, 
1944. 

Reviewed in Indian Textile J. 55, 185 (Dec. 
1944). 


LOAD-ELONGATION RECORDER FOR YARNS. Harry 
C. Brown, Bull. No. 2, Series 48, Lowell Textile 
Institute, Lowell, Mass. 

Reviewed in Rayon Textile Monthly 26, 155 
(March 1945). 


IV, 2a. Cotton, vegetable fibers 


COTTON SPINNING. J. Airey. Te.tile 
Weekly 35, 354, 356, 358, 398, 403, 405, 438, 440; 
discussion 440-1 (Feb. 23, March 2, 9, 1945). A 
review of recent advances in equipment and meth- 
ods for cotton spinning, with some attention to la- 
bor relations and personnel problems. 


COTTON SPINNING TEST. H. A. Han- 
cock. Egyptian Cotton Research Board. J. Te.tile 
Inst. 36, P10-18 (Jan. 1945). Micro spinning 
tests, using only about 2 ounces of sample on stand- 
ard cotton machinery, have proved very useful in 
crop control in the Egyptian cotton industry be- 
cause a great many tests can be made in a short 
time. The method has been successfully used as 
an aid against seed contamination and other diffi- 
culties in growing high quality cotton. The error 
of one micro spinning is usually less than the error 
incurred by taking single ridge samples as repre- 
sentative of the crop. 


COTTON SPINNING. J. Buckley, Platt Bros. 
& Co., Ltd. Textile Mfr. 71, 107-8 (March 1945). 
Production records are compared for 2 mills, one 
producing 20 tons of 36s yarn per 48 hour week on 
54,500 mule spindles and the other producing 25 
tons of 36s yarn per 48 hour week on 50,000 ring 
spindles. 

LINEN MACHINERY. S. A. G. Caldwell. 
Textile Mfr. 71, 112-3, 123 (March 1945). As 
modernization of flax mill equipment progresses 
improvements are being introduced in yarn wind- 
ing and drying, e. g. in high speed warping, in com- 
binations of winding and drying and in bleaching 
linen yarns in cheese form. 


IV, 2b. Wool; worsted 


WORSTED SPINNING. Donald Wilson. Te.r- 
tile Recorder 62, ‘No. 744, 42, 56 (March 1945). 
Standardization in worsted spinning can be a con- 
siderable aid to reduction in conversion cost. 
Among the points which must be considered in a 
standardization program are range of qualities to 
be made by each spinner, range of yarn counts to 
be spun, range of twist and range of package sizes. 
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WORSTED YARN DEFECTS. J. W. Hutch- 
inson. Can. Textile J. 52, No. 5, 42-4 (March 9, 
1945). Suggestions are offered for correcting de- 
fects in worsted yarn before weaving the fabric. 
Methods of sizing and treatments of yarn in the 
loom can be utilized for preventing defects. A 
technique is suggested for weaving with low cross- 
bred wool warps and remedies are offered for over- 
crowded warps and for cloudy pieces caused by 
mixed filling. 


WORSTED YARNS. J. G. Martindale, Wool 
Industries Research Assoc’n. J. Textile Inst. 36, 
T35-47 (March 1945). A new method has been 
devised for measuring irregularity in worsted 
yarns. The origin of such irregularities in worsted 
sliver and yarn is discussed. Drafting waves may 
be partly responsible but there are also other fac- 
tors. In every test the measured irregularity was 
greater than could be attributed solely to a random 
fiber arrangement. 


WORSTED YARN. Whitworth F. Bird, 
Frederic A. Cornell & Willis B. Goodspeed (to Col- 
lins & Aikman Corp.). Can. P. 426 692, April 10. 
In a final or intermediate process of making wor- 
sted yarn from fibers which vary in staple length, 
without folding or other method of centralizing, 
several closely spaced strands are fed into a draft 
stage. From this stage the untwisted fibers are 
drawn off about 20 times as fast as the initial feed 
and are then twisted together. 


IV, 2c. Silk 


SPINNING SILK. H. Marsden. Textile Mfr. 
71, 29 (Jan. 1945). In spinning silk on wool spin- 
ning machinery static electricity is particularly 
troublesome. Neutralization has not been suffi- 
ciently effective and humidification as an aid to 
grounding is subject to numerous variables. Anti- 
static fiber dressings may also be employed with 
helpful effects. 


IV, 2d. Rayon 


PROCESSING RAYON STAPLE. Fletcher 
S. Culpepper. Textile Age 9, No. 3, 74, 76, 78-9 
(March 1945). The final steps in processing rayon 
staple are described and illustrated, with particular 
attention to carding, drawing, spinning and twist- 
ing. 

RAYON STAPLE. J. Willock & H. Kennedy. 
Fibers, Fabrics & Cordage, 12, 103-6 (March 
1945). Yarns made entirely of rayon staple are 
being manufactured on the flax tow system of proc- 
essing. Blends of staple with bast fibers such as 
linen and jute show promise of future uses. Most 
of the blends of staple fiber with other fibers are 
spun on flax, cotton or woollen machinery, some- 
times with slight modifications. 


SPUN RAYON. Harold Ashton, Arrow Mill. 
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Fiber & Fabric 98 ‘No. 3143, 6-7 (April 28, 1945). 
In general wool provides length but not fineness; 
cotton provides fineness but not length; flax pro- 
vides length but not overall fineness, while silk, al- 
though it provides both length and fineness is ex- 
pensive, slow and elaborate in processing. Rayon 
staple can provide any desired degree of length and 
fineness. Present indications are that it will also 
be able to add extreme strength and good elasticity. 
Ordinary tow-to-top conversion does not exhaust 
the possibilities of simple sliver making and a new 
concept in utilization of staple fiber should be based 
on bulk delivery with entirely new methods of fiber 
dispersion, combination and sliver formation. 





DRY SPINNING. Am. Viscose Corp. Brit. 
P. 562 860. A machine for dry-spinning rayon has 
a gas inlet and outlet in the spinning tube and a gas 
duct so that a uniform air supply may be provided. 


MAKING THREAD. George Schneider (to 
Camille Dreyfus). Can. P. 427 117, April 24. In 
spinning acetate rayon the spinning jets are pro- 
tected from clogging by incorporating finely di- 
vided aluminum hydrate in the spinning solution. 


IV, 2e. Winding 


FILLING WINDER. H. E. Wenrich. Rayon 
Textile Monthly 26, 127-8 (March 1945). Mod- 
ern improvements in filling winders have revolu- 
tionized the technique in bobbin room operation 
and in preparing filling yarns for the weave room. 
In addition to production economy resulting from 
higher efficiency these new automatic winding ma- 
chines also improve yarn quality since they mini- 
mize handling of the yarn. 


ROVING FRAME. George E. Repass (to H. 
& B. American Machine Co.). USP 2 374 832, 
May 1. Bobbins on a roving frame are driven by 
a variable speed mechanism. 


IV, 3. Processing and finishing 


MULTICOLORED WARP. Walter Stross. 
Textile Weekly 35, 262, 264, 270 (Feb. 9, 1945). 
Modern practice in making up multicolored warp 
uses conical beams. Warping may be done on a 
high speed warping machine as usual. Dyeing and 
sizing are carried out with at least + beams at a 
time and a combined warp is taken off from beams 
dyed in different colors. 


SETTING STRETCH. J. R. Hind & J. P. 
Speakman, Leeds Univ. J. Textile Inst. 30, 
T19-34 (Feb. 1945). Methods of setting the 
stretch in stretched fibers have been investigated. 
The chemical mechanism of permanent set is well 
understood but the precise conditions under which 
yarns and fabrics should be set after stretching 
have never been accurately defined. High tempera- 
ture steam gives the best results both with single 
fibers and with yarn but the process is so sharply 
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defined that there would be serious danger of weak- 
ening the yarn if the conditions were not correctly 
defined and strictly controlled. 


WARP TYING. Anon. Te-xtile Weekly 35, 
496, 498, 550, 552 (March 16 & 23, 1945). The 
advantages of the “Titan’’ warp tying machine in 
mechanical tying of warp knots are described and 
instructions for operating the machine are given. 





FIBER TREATMENT. Murray H. Roth (to 
Richards Chemical Works). USP 2 372 985, 
April 3. A composition for treating fibrous mate- 
rial contains 10-90% of a cation-active material, 
the remainder being a phosphatide. 


LUSTERING WOOL. Henry Phillips, Wm. 
R. Middlebrook & Alfred E. Higgins (to Wool 
Industries Research Assoc’n). USP 2 373 974, 
April 17. Wool containing not over 9% moisture 
is given a silky luster by chlorinating with Cl gas 
or a Cl-liberating compound which lessens the 
felting tendency of the wool, and exposing the 
treated wool to a solution of papain at a pH 
of about 5.0. 


WAXING YARN. George J. H. Dykeman & 
Alfred C. Goodings (to Ontario Research Founda- 
tion). Can. P. 427 049, April 24. Yarn wound 
on a core is treated with wax by heating the wax 
and the yarn above the melting point of the wax 
until the wax is uniformly distributed throughout 
the whole length of yarn to its inmost convolutions. 


WET TREATMENT. British Celanese, Ltd. 
grit. P. 563 168. Apparatus for treating staple 
fiber with a liquid and for making sure that the fi- 
bers are completely wetted has a trough along the 
bottom of which a fiber-carrying band passes and 
is compressed against the bottom of the trough by 
a roll. 


IV, 4. Products (thread, yarn, cord, etc.) 


NEW PRODUCTS. Anon. Chem. & Met. 
Eng. 52, No. 1, 139-40, 142, 144, 146; No. 2, 155- 
6, 158, 160; No. 3, 137-8, 140, 142, 144; No. 4, 
137-8, 140, 142, 144 (Jan., Feb., March, April 
1945). News notes concerning Piccolastic styrene 
resins, useful as textile coatings; use of Rhoplex 
WC-9 with a thickener, Primal C, on cotton duck 
for use in self-cooling water bags; Dutrex 20 and 
Dutrex 25 as plasticizers for vinyl chloride; Flexol 
4GO, ester type plasticizer, for synthetic rubber, 
cellulose derivatives and synthetic resins; rubber 
coated glass fiber sheet for high strength parts in 
aircraft construction and in making collapsible wa- 
ter storage tanks, waterproof covers or tarpaulins; 
a pliable nontacky, rubbery pitch for waterproofing 
and flameproofing canvas; Neolite, a shoe sole ma- 
terial which is neither leather, rubber, fabric nor 
plastic; waterproof Santocel for use as heat insula- 
tion in quilted sleeping bags, blankets and the like; 
a modified Buna-S latex for backing pile fabrics, 
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upholstery and carpets; water emulsion adhesives 
for sealing case liners or bags; chlorinated paraffins 
as flameproofing agents; emulsion type resin ad- 
hesives for laminating Cellophane to paper and for 
sealing containers or bags; Ardil, the artificial woo! 
from peanut protein; Terson resin-coated voile for 
lightweight waterproof fabrics; Styraloy, a rubber- 
like plastic with high strength and abrasion resist- 
ance; dioctyl sebacate as a plasticizer for polyvinyl 
chloride in coatings, protective wrappings and 
coated fabrics; a plastic laminate, stronger and 
lighter than the usual Al alloys, made of Fiberglas 
or Fortisan with a new type thermosetting resin; 
fluorescent and luminescent textiles; and a loro- 
seal masking tape. 

NYLON TIRE CORD. Anon. Textile Bull. 
68, No. 3, 22, 24, 41 (April 1, 1945). Illustrated 
description of the manufacture of nylon tire cord 
for B-29 airplane tires. 


TIRE CORD. Anon. Rayon Textile Monthly 
26, 72-3 (Feb. 1945). Illustrated description of 
steps in the manufacture of rayon tire cord as prac- 
ticed by American Viscose Corporation. 


YARN TABLE. HU. R. Mauersberger. Rayon 
Textile Monthly 26, 124-6 (March 1945). The 
semi-annual tables of rayon deniers and _ filament 
numbers are nearly the same as in September 1944 
but there are a few changes. Six new yarns have 
been added to the large yarn table. The table of 
high tenacity rayon yarn has undergone some re- 
vision and there are a few minor changes in the ta- 
ble of rayon hosiery yarn. 





COTTON CORD. Ralph F. Nickerson (to 
Nat’! Cotton Council of Am.). USP 2 372 601, 
March 27. Cotton cord is stretched and impreg- 
nated with a hot 20-60% sucrose syrup, after 
which excess sugar is washed out while leaving 
sugar in the fibers, and the stretching tension is re- 
leased. 

FLOATING ROPE. Cecil Robins & Wilfred 
IXKershaw (to Fine Cotton Spinners’ & Doublers’ 
Assoc., Ltd. & Bleachers’ Assoc., Ltd.). Can. P. 
426 599, April 3. A flexible rope which floats in 
water and luminesces in the dark is formed by 
treating fibers with an aqueous emulsion of a wax 
composition, drying, forming the fibers into a rope 
and waterproofing the rope in such a way that its 
apparent density is below 1, then applying a lumi- 
nescent substance. 


HAIR NET. Samuel Loewensohn. USP 2 
372 330, March 27. A mesh hair net has a stretch- 
able margin with numerous straight strands of high 
twist which kink when wet and increase the stretch- 
ability of the margin around the wearer’s head. 
The high twist strands are surrounded by a casing 
of thread from the mesh so that kinks of the high 
twist margin are restricted in length and each 
strand can kink independently of other strands. 
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HEAT RESISTING CORD. Albert W. Han- 
sen & William F. Guinan (to Hampton Co. & U. S. 
Rubber Co., assignees of Fisk Rubber Corp.). Can. 
P. 426 928, April 17. Tire cord is made by loosely 
twisting together single cotton yarns to form a mul- 
tiply yarn, hydrating or mercerizing the yarn and 
twisting a number of these strands into a staple 
cord. 


MAKING YARN. Abraham Unger (to Duro 
Persian Mfg. Co.). USP 2 374 631, April 24. A 
thread of flat chenille is rounded by passing through 
a tube and a wound thread of textile fibers is 
wound around the chenille thread while in its 
rounded state. 

STRETCHING CORDAGE. William C. Gog- 
gin, Lorne A. Matheson & Alden W. Hanson (to 
Dow Chemical Co.). USP 2 372 627, March 27. 
A cord stretcher has a power driven takeup and 2 
driven space rolls having a tapered, a cylindrical 
and a stepped portion. The cord is looped around 
the cylindrical portion of the rolls and stretched by 
a weight which applies its tension to the loops of 
cord around the tapered portion of the roll. 





FEDERAL SPECIFICATION FOR Corp, Size, Cor- 
TON, BRAIDED, amendment 2, Nov. 23, 1944, super- 
seding amendment 1 of July 1936. Federal Stand- 
ard Stock Catalog Division, Washington 1945; 
3pp.; gratis. 

YARN AND OTHER CALCULATIONS FOR COTTON 
StupENts. N.G. Devadhar. Published by the au- 
thor. Bhide Colony, Sholapur, India, 1944; price 
Rs. 2-8. 

Reviewed in Jndian Textile J. 55, 184 (Dec. 
1944). 

IV, 5. Applications as yarn 


NYLON TIRE CORD. Anon. Am. Wool & 
Cotton Reptr. 59, No. 15, 91, 93 (April 12, 1945). 
Strong durable airplane tires using nylon tire cord 
are now in mass production. The preparation of 
nylon tire cord is described. 


TIRE CORD. J. H. Dillon & I. B. Prettyman, 
Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. J. Applied Physics 
16, 159-72 (March 1945). Improved apparatus 
for measuring the effects of temperature and hu- 
midity on physical properties of cotton and rayon 
tire cord permits tests at humidities up to 65% at 
20-165°C. A device is also provided for measur- 
ing creep of heated tire cord under dead load. Test 
data are reported for tire cords made from cotton 
(medium and low stretch grades), viscose rayon, 
Fortisan and nylon. ‘Tensile properties and creep 
are discussed as factors in durability. 





SPUN RUBBER. Hans Pfleumer (to Rubatex 
Products, Inc.). USP 2 372 793, April 3. Ex- 
panded rubber with closed cells is formed by incor- 
porating threads of cotton yarn, impregnated with 
sulphur chloride, in a rubber composition contain- 
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ing a vulcanizing agent, and impregnating the com- 
position with a gas under pressure. 


IV, 5a. Coated or impregnated products 


NYLON TIRE FABRIC. Anon. Textile 
World 95, No. 3, 92 (March 1945). Illustrated 
description of the production of nylon tire fabric 
at the Fisk plant in New Bedford, Mass. Warping 
is carried on from 2.5 Ib. cones in a 1216-end creel. 
The total denier is less than in corresponding rayon 
tire cords but the strength is equal so that a saving 
in weight is effective. 





COIL SPRING. Boutwell H. Foster (to Do- 
minion Rubber Co., Ltd.). Can. P. 426 875, April 
17. A nonmetallic coil spring is formed of a tex- 
tile strand, heavily resin coated and wound in coils, 
the resin forming up to 75% of the weight of the 
coil and providing adequate rigidity and resilience. 
For high temperature use the fibrous material may 
be asbestos. 


IV, 5b. Laminates 


LAMINATES. ¥. L. Maris, Lockheed Air- 
craft Corp. Plastics 2, No. 4, 42, 44-6, 48, 50, 52, 
54, 111-3 (April 1945). Recent developments 
originally designed to facilitate aircraft production 
by proper tooling of plastics have led to numerous 
actual and potential applications in the production of 
articles from thermosetting molding resins, phe- 
nolic resin laminates with paper or fabric base, col- 
loid treated fabric base laminates, glass fiber tapes 
for laminates and a great variety of shaped articles 
produced from laminates with fabric or glass fiber 
base. In some applications sheet Cellophane is em- 
ployed to prevent adhesion of the laminated sheet- 
ing to surfaces with which it comes in contact. 


LOW PRESSURE LAMINATES. Anon. 
Plastics 2, No. 4, 80, 82, 116 (April 1945). A 
new low pressure high strength laminate developed 
by Consolidated Vultee Aircraft Corp. is named 
Conolite. Because of its high ratio of strength 
to weight it is used in airplane parts which are 
stronger and lighter than the corresponding parts 
formerly made of Duralumin. Conolite F is made 
of resin and Fiberglas: Conolite C is reénforced 
with high strength cellulose fibers and Conolite FC 
is reénforced with both Fiberglas and cellulose fi- 
ber. In general the laminates are made in such a 
way that the fibers run parallel to the direction of 
maximum stress, but in some applications it is 
preferable to orient the fabric layers so that the fi- 
bers run at an angle to each other. 


V. YARN TO FABRIC 
DRAFT CALCULATIONS. Anon. Saco-Lowell 
Bull. 17, No. 1, 32-3 (Jan. 1945). A chart is 
presented which is useful in calculating roving 
frame drafts with the aid of a slide rule. 
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V, I. Preparation 


STRETCHING RAYON YARN. Anon. Silk 
& Rayon 19, 317, 319-20, 325 (March 1945). 
Modification of the properties of rayon yarns by 
stretching and setting the stretch is an important 
factor in the manufacture of rayon fabrics. Many 
of the difficulties have been overcome but there are 
still numerous problems to be solved. These prob- 
lems are discussed in the light of the fundanfental 
principles involved in setting stretch. 


V, 2. Sizing 


MANGO NUT POWDER. SS. G. Chowdhary, 
Moon Mills, Ltd. Judian Textile J. 55, 248 (Jan. 
1945). It is suggested that mango nut powder 
could be used for sizing cotton and jute yarns. An 
experimental study is recommended. 


SIZING VISCOSE YARN. W. E. Shinn & 
Paul T. Biggers. North Carolina State College 
School of Textiles. Textile Research 15, 15-19, 
37-45, 78-81 (Jan., Feb., March 1945). The ef- 
fects of stretch during slashing of spun viscose 
warp yarn have been investigated at elongations 
from 1% to nearly 15%. Stretch did not impair 
dyeing behavior nor cause shiners in the finished 
fabric. ‘Tensile strength is increased, probably by 
closer and more accurate fiber alignment. Abra- 
sion resistance of sized staple rayon yarns was 
measured under various conditions; results are 
shown for 29 sizing formulas as compared with 
unsized yarn. Synthesize, an abietate ester, im- 
proved weaving behavior but weakened the goods 
somewhat. Methylcellulose has merit as a sizing 
assistant but is not recommended as a starch sub- 
stitute. A starch ether was also tested; it was solu- 
ble in cold water and readily removable in the dye 
bath without any separate desizing operation. 


WARP SIZING. K. C. Saha. Indian Textile 
J. 55, 171-6 (Dec: 1944). Approved practice in 
compounding warp sizes for cotton includes care- 
ful attention to the adhesive component and also 
to the antiseptic, the softener and the filler or other 
added ingredients. China clay is a particularly use- 
ful filler and tests for its suitability are discussed. 


V, 3. Weaving 

WEAVING. M. M. Tiwari. Indian Textile 
J. 55, 257 (Jan. 1945). Some common and simple 
but often neglected details are discussed which in- 
fluence weaving shed efficiency. They include 
correct compounding and application of size, pre- 
vention of knoting on the winding machine, uni- 
formity in yarns and proper loom maintenance. 


WEAVING SPUN RAYON. Anon. Textile 
World 95, No. 3, 123, 125 (March 1945). In 
weaving spun rayon the loom settings should be 
carefully watched in order to keep the goods free 
from set marks. High production efficiency de- 
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mands a maximum relative humidity of 70% and 
minimum temperature of 80°F. 





BELT SHIFTER. I. P. Coats (to J. & P. 
Coats, Ltd.). Brit. P. 563 056.. A belt-shifting 
fork for cards has 1 limb formed as a deep blade 
and the other as a rod. The limbs are connected 
by a bridge and the fork is pivoted at its bridge end 
on an actuating device so that the fork may be 
swung to or from the belt pulley. 


CREEL. C. H. Baddeley. Brit. P. 562 768. 
An economical creel for supporting bobbins or 
cheeses of yarn permits a great number of bobbins 
to be mounted even though they differ in size. 
Lengthwise shafts are supported by a frame and 
carry loosely mounted transverse horizontal brack- 
ets to hold loose horizontal bobbin-carrying spindles 
in position, 

V, 3a. Looms 

CARPET LOOMS. F. R. Tipler. Te-tile 
Mfr. 71, 116-7 (March 1945). Arrangements of 
carpet jacquard looms are described and _ illus- 
trated in comparison with other methods of pro- 
ducing carpet patterns. Gripper Axminster jac- 
quards and jacquards for Brussels or Wilton car- 
pets are included. 


LOOM DRIVES. .W. \. Fluke, B. F. Good- 
rich Co. Industry & Power 48, No. 5, 81-2 (May 
1945). Although V-belt drives for. textile ma- 
chines have hitherto been confined to twister and 
spinning frames it has been found that a special 
type of resilient, shock-absorbing V-belt can drive 
looms successfully. 





HAND LOOM. Martin W. Bum. Can. P. 426 
943, April 24. A hand loom has a rotating cloth 
takeup beam, a weaving mechanism with heddles 
and a batten which by its impact on the woven cloth 
at each weft beating operation moves the cloth for- 
ward. ; 


WEAVING. Albert Moessinger (to Sulzer 
Freres, S. A.). Can. P. 427 080-1-2, April 24. A 
device for weaving on looms with gripper shuttles 
and stationary weft bobbins served by several al- 
ternately operating weft insertion devices is so 
arranged that the second compartment of the shut- 
tle lifter is in the picking path when the first com- 
partment is in the thread transfer position. The 
gripper oscillates between the shuttle path and the 
fabric, releasing weft threads before it makes its 
return motion. A cutter is provided for severing 
the ends of weft threads projecting from the fabric. 


V, 3b. Loom parts 


BOBBIN HEAD. Milo C. Dodge (to Colum- 
bian Rope Co.). Can. P. 426 693, April 10. A 
molded plastic bobbin head is formed of a fiber-re- 
inforced, thermosetting resin plastic to give a 
product with low apparent density, high porosity 
and high compressive strength. 
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LOOM. Adone R. & Emil R. Pedrazzo (to 
Botany Worsted Mills). USP 2 374 951-2, May 
1. A hook is pivoted on a fixed portion of a loom 
so that it advances through the warp thread of the 
upper shed to receive the release end of a filler 
thread and draw it through the upper warp thread 
of the shed. A cutting blade, mounted on a slide 
for use on looms, is in 2 parts, 1 fixed to the pro- 
jecting end of the slide and the other pivoted on the 
projecting end. 


LOOM. Frederick G. Cobb (to Pacific Mills). 
USP 2 373 293, April 10. A loom with a concave 
work roll and concave sand roll has a conventional 
let-off for the warp roll which is synchronized with 
the rotation of the sand roll. 


THREAD HOLDER. Herbert A. Whitin (to 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works). USP 2 375 
156, May 1. A thread holder having gears for the 
weft ends of a weft replenishing loom has an elec- 
tromagnetic drive for the gears, the arrangement 
being such that loom vibration closes the electric 
circuit and starts the gears. 


TOUGH FABRIC. Walter Bixby (to Shaw- 
mut Eng. Co.). USP 2 372 758, April 3. A de- 
vice for presenting the yarn carrier on rug fabric 
looms of the Axminster type has links of a special 
design for the chain which conveys the tube frame. 


WEAVER’S TOOL. Sharon H. Williams. 
USP 2 374795, May 1. A device for use on looms 
has lengthwise strips, one folded on the other, and 
a screw threaded into one strip while the other can 
turn with the screw as an axis. The screw also 
serves to hold a leaf spring in place. 


WEFT CHANGES. Harry Bracewell. USP 
2 373 943, April 17. A weft changing mechanism 
for looms is so arranged that as a new pirn is be- 
ing introduced the shuttle and the fresh pirn are 
caused to move simultaneously one toward the 
other. 


V, 3c. Control devices; stop motion; bobbin 
selectors 


WARP STOP MOTION. Bernard Whitty & 
S. W. Marsland, Marsland Platt, Ltd. Te-rtile 
Weekly 35, 544, 546, 548, 596, 598 (March 23 & 
30, 1945); discussion, 640, 642, 644 (April 6). 
Among the latest steps in modernization of looms 
in the Lancheshire area are the installation of me- 
chanical and electrical warp stop motion devices. A 
mechanical warp stop with belt of chain drive and 
an electrical warp stop are described and illustrated. 


WARP STOP MOTION. I. Laird. Textile 
Mfr. 71, 99-101 (March 1945). A detailed illus- 
trated description of the Mather and Platt warp 
stop motion and of a chain driven model. 





KNITTING MACHINE. Harry Searles (to 
Van Raalte Co., Inc.). USP 2 373 854, April 17. 
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A knitting machine having a warp beam for feed- 
ing yarn to the machine has a stop motion between 
the warp beam and the knitting mechanism. The 
stop mechanism is actuated when warp moves out 
of its normal path. 


V, 3d. Processes 


NETTING. J. E. Goodavage. Phila. Depot 
QMC. Am. Wool & Cotton Reptr. 59, No. 15, 65, 
67 (April 12, 1945). Netting has been a OMC 
item since 1879 and specifications have gradually 
improved until the textile section of the Philadel- 
phia Quartermaster Depot developed a leno weave 
netting of its own. Another development was stab- 
ilization with a cellulosic finish containing a colored 
pigment. The present army insect netting is a cot- 
ton marquisette, stronger and more durable than 
the bobbinette which was standard up to 1940. 


SELVEDGES. Anon. Textile Weekly 35, 
272, 274 (Feb. 9, 1945). Bleachers and finishers 
of textiles generally agree that faulty edges give 
more trouble than any other defect. Modern 
practice has greatly improved the selvedges, but de- 
fects still occur. Their causes and prevention are 
discussed. 

WEAVING NYLON. J. W. Hutchinson, Silk 
& Rayon 19, 206-7 (Feb. 1945). Nylon has cer- 
tain properties which make it difficult to weave. 
One is its extreme capacity for accumulating 
charges of static electricity; this necessitates sizing 
and lubricating both warp and weft before weav- 
ing. Another characteristic is that nylon yarn is 
unusually slippery, necessitating the use of fur 
lined shuttles to prevent ballooning. Looms for 
nylon also need temples with a cap made to suit the 
behavior of nylon on the loom. 


V, 3e. Defects 


DEFECTOGRAPHS. H. E. Wenrich. Rayon 
Textile Monthly 26, 85-6 (Feb. 1945): Defecto- 
graphs are special defect charts for spotting causes 
of cloth defects. There are numerous chart forms 
for this purpose, for example a chart for detecting 
broken picks and related defects. 


V, 4. Knitting 


KNITTING FACTOR. L. E. Rossiter & E. A. 
Kobinson, Nat’! Oil Products Co. Textile W orld 
95, No. 3, 100-1 (March 1945). A new tester for 
measuring the knitting factor of rayon or synthetic 
yarns automatically records the time for a rider of 
known weight to slide along a length of inclined 
yarn. The coefficient of kinetic friction is calculated 
from the results. Wax treatments normally cause 
greater drag than oil treatments. Variability in ten- 
sion while knitting is more serious than a uniformly 
high or low tension. 

KOMET KNITTING MACHINE. Julian W. 
Hughes. Southern Knitter 9, No. 3, 27-8 (March 
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1945). Illustrated description of the use of the 
Komet Links-and-Links knitting machine for pro- 
ducing patterns in knit hosiery and other goods. 


WARP KNITTING. Otto Engelhard, Machine 
& Management Corp. Textile World 95, No. 3. 
129, 131 (March 1945). Warp knitting can be 
performed on a variety of machines and it is possible 
to produce completely lock-knit fabrics. ‘The Raschel 
machine is the basic type but tricot knitting is most 
productive in terms of quantity. 


WARP KNITTING. Thomas H. Johnson, Am. 
Viscose Corp. Can. Textile J. 52; No. 7, 37-8, 54 
(April 6, 1945). Among the 8 principle types of 
warp knitting machines the tricot machine is out- 
standing because it can produce a wide range of 
fabrics at low production cost. The other types are 
suitable for particular kinds of fabric but none is 
so versatile as the tricot machine. 


WARP KNITTING. Thomas H. Johnson, Am. 
Viscose Corp. Southern Knitter 9, No. 4, 19-20, 
48-9 (April 1945). Seven types of warp knitting 
machines are described and their performance char- 
acteristics are discussed. The tricot type machine 
has been developed to a high degree of efficiency. 





ELASTIC BAND. Samuel R. Fry (to Narrow 
Fabric Co.). Can. P. 427 048, April 24. An elastic 
band for stockings has 2 way stretch and is formed 
of a braided and a warp knit part fastened together 
along adjoining edges. The warp knit portion in- 
cludes a net fabric with elastic main yarns having 
at least 200% transfer stretch. 


FABRIC. Carl E. Johnson & David M. Clark 
(to David Clark Co., Inc.). USP 2 372 497, March 
27. A fabric is made of 2 knit webs with a filler be- 
tween. The webs are held together by knitting a 
loop of the yarn of 1 web singly through a loop of 
the other at intervals. 


HOSIERY. FE. Dickinson. Brit. P. 562 926. 
Stockings are woven in 2 portions, one of which 
overlaps the other around the instep and sole. 


HOSIERY. Edward W. Boedeker & Henry J. 
Herbst (to General Hosiery Co. & in turn 50% each 
to the 2 inventors). Can. P. 426 598, April 3. A 
stocking is knit with certain wales extending down 
the leg around the heel and the length of the foot, 
the heel portion being knit with a reinforcing thread 
and having a gore formed by aligned apertures be- 
ginning at the start of the heel. 


KNITTING. Oscar Fregeolle (to Hemphill 
Co.). Can. P. 426 547, April 3. Hosiery fabric is 
knit on a circular independent needle knitting ma- 
chine by drawing the yarn over the back of the 
radially motionless sinkers and to the needle loops 
of the previous course, taking out the previously 


formed needle loops by engaging the sinkers with 


only the intervening sinker loops, tightening the new 
loops around the needle shank below the latches and 
stretching them from the back to the throats of the 
sinkers. 
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KNITTING. Oscar Fregeolle (to Hemphill 
Co.). USP 2 374 532, April 24. A circular inde- 
pendent needle knitting machine is operated by 
drawing a wrap yarn and a body yarn over the backs 
of sinkers and through the needle loops of a previ- 
ous course, casting off the previously formed 
needle loop and passing the sinker loops from back 
to throat of the sinkers over the tops of the nibs. 


KNITTING. Oscar Fregeolle (to Hemphill 
Co.). USP 2 374 857, May 1. Body yarns are knit 
on a circular independent needle knitting machine 
by drawing the yarn over part of the backs of 
radially motionless sinkers and through the loops of 
the previous course, casting off the previously 
formed loops and passing the newly drawn sinker 
loops from back to throat of the sinkers over the 
tops of the nibs. 


KNITTING HOSIERY. Bernard T. Cole (to 
Lb. Toone (Nottingham) Ltd.). USP 2 372 554, 
March 27. A circular knitting machine is operated 
in such a way as to produce by rotation a pocket 
in a tubular knit article in such a way that suture 
lines are produced and the needles are caused to 
produce a locked loop formation along the suture 
lines. 

KNITTING MACHINE. Arthur Shortland 
(to Mellor Bromley & Co., Ltd.). Can. P. 426 
351-2, March 27. On rotary or straight bar knit- 
ting machines a spiral cam along the line of needles 
advances the sinkers in succession as it revolves; 
and a draw mechanism has a part moving back and 
forth along the line of needles with amplitudes which 
are varied by the mechanism. 


KNITTING MACHINE. Ernest Brooksby & 
Frederick E. Deans (to Bentley Eng. Co., Ltd.). 
Can. P. 426 982, April 24. The needle cylinder 
of a knitting machine has tricks deep enough to 
accommodate a needle and a transfer instrument 
(one behind the other), the transfer instrument 
having at one end a sheath to accommodate the mov- 
ing needle. ‘The sheath expands each stitch along 
the needle cylinder radius and clear of the needle hook. 


KNITTING MACHINE. Hans Korber (to 
Edouard Dubied & Cie.; S. A.). USP 2 374 758, 
May 1. Narrow selvedge goods, e. g. plain and ribbed 
fabrics, are made in cam slide knitting machines 
having movable flat bed halves which guide the front 
and rear knitting needles. 


KNITTING MACHINE. Isaac H. C. Green 
(to Hemphill Co.). USP 2 374 538, April 24. A 
knitting machine for producing pattern designs has 
a main yarn feed, an auxiliary yarn feed and between 
them a wrap yarn. The pattern is formed by a de- 
vice which operates on jacks to select needles for 
taking wrap yarns in accordance with the pattern. 


KNITTING MACHINE. Karl Maier. USP 2 
374 294, April 24 (vested in the Alien Property 
Custodian). A flat knitting machine having a press 
edge has a row of needles movable as a whole in the 
direction of their length past the press edge, an 
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auxiliary presser for each needle and a device for 
pressing the free ends of the alternate auxiliary press 
members against the beards of the corresponding 
needles during the knitting of a course. 


KNITTING MACHINE. Robert Buck. USP 
2 374 920, May 1 (vested in the Alien Property 
Custodian). A circular knitting machine has hooked 
needles, movably mounted on a stationary cylinder, 
and a warp thread guide close to the needles to form 
thread crossings in the paths of the needle hook. 


KNITTING MACHINE, Rufus C. Williams 
(to Harriman Hosiery Mills). Can. P. 426 545, 
April 3. A circular knitting machine has an air blast 
device for holding the knit fabric away from the 
needles and under a yielding tension as a help in 
stitch control, e. g. in knitting the welt fabrics of 
circular knit nylon stockings. 


KNITTING MACHINE. Thomas C. Bromley 
& Arthur Shortland (to Mellor Bromley & Co.. 
Ltd.). Can. P. 426 897, April 17. A_ circular 
knitting machine has opposite plain and rib needle 
cylinders with needle-operating slides in the grooves 
of the plain cylinders and an opposed series of slides 
it the grooves of the rib cylinders; each slide has a 
cam by which needles can be transferred from one 
cylinder to the other. 


KNITTING MACHINE. Vincent Lombardi (to 
Lombardi Knitting Machine Co.). USP 2 373 126, 
April 10. A_ knitting machine has independent 
needles movably mounted on the needle bed and a 
swinging yarn guide which moves through an are 
of specified radius to supply yarn to certain needles. 


KNITTING NEEDLE. George L. Bolden & 
Robert Peel (to F. N. F. Ltd.). USP 2 373 533, 
April 10. A machine knitting needle has a tubular 
shank with 1 end swaged to form a pin and bent 
into the shape of a hook. On the other side of the 
shank is a tongue which alternately overlaps the 
needle hook and draws back into the shank. 


SOCK. Nora J. Allen (to Patons & Baldwins 
Inc.). USP 2 372 468, March 27. The heel and 
foot portions of a knit sock present a continuous 
stitch pattern but include a roll of knit stitches made 
from a length of yarn separate from the heel and 
foot yarn sock. 


V, 6. Mechanical processing 


THEORY OF FELTING. J. Schofield. J. Soc. 
Dyers Colourists 61, 77 (March 1945). To illus- 
trate the fact that compression is an important 
factor in felting it is noted that the average cotton 
warp flannel will absorb about 8 Hp over a period 
of 4-5 hours, while a papermaker’s felt may require 
as much as 20 Hp over a period of 15-20 hours. 
The conclusion is that much of the felted structure 
depends on the deformation of fibers produced by 
these strong compressive forces. Area shrinkage 
alone cannot be the test of the theory of felting. 
Volume changes must also be included. 
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FELTED FIBERS. Gale T. Pearce (to Johns- 
Manville Corp.). USP 2 373 500, April 10. Sheets 
of felted fibers are produced in uniform thickness hy 
slitting a sheet of the fiber into strips of like width 
and the strips are joined together in such a way that 
the slit edges form the opposite faces of the resulting 
surface. 

FELTING MACHINE. Joseph A. Gould. USP 
2 372 484, March 27. A machine for felting fibers 
has reciprocating barbed needles, a device for hold- 
ing the fibers in a compressed state and a feed for 
passing loose fiber to the region of penetration. 


V, 7. Products; design; construction 


AUTOMOTIVE FABRICS. Morris Sanders. 
Can. Textile J. 62, No. 3,40 (Feb. 9) ; Textile W orld 
95, No. 2, 149, 151 (Feb.); Am. Wool & Cotton 
Reptr. 59, No. 3, 11-12, 14 (Jan. 18); Textile Age 
9, No. 4, 35, 38, 40 (April) ; Rayou Textile Monthly 
26, 121-3 (March); Testile Colorist 67, 668-9 
(March); Teatile Bull. 67, No. 12, 24, 26, 29-30 
(Feb. 15, 1945). Fabric laminates using high te- 
nacity rayon, nylon, vinyl resin fibers and Fiberglas 
can be made into decorative prints not only for au- 
tomotive upholstery and linings but even for outside 
construction such as floral pattern panels for florist 
trucks, decorative sides for station wagons and simi- 
lar products. 

CONVERTING BLENDS. Irving Teplitz, Gov- 
ernor Fabrics Corp. Rayon Textile Monthly 26, 67-8 
(Feb. 1945). Rayon-cotton fabrics as distinguished 
from blends are generally made with rayon warp and 
cotton filling in plain twill or cotton weaves. Several 
constructions are described and problems of the 
converter in dealing with these fabrics are discussed. 
Water repellency depends more on the fabric con- 
struction than on the waterproofing agents. 


COTTON UNDERWEAR. L. M. Richardson. 
Textile Bull. 68, No. 1, 18, 20 (March 1) ; Southern 
Knitter 9, No. 3 33, 64-5; No. 4, 23-4 (March, April 
1945). The necessity of changing from bleached 
underwear as in all previous military practice to 
dyed underwear in the present war required a gen- 
eral changeover in manufacturing. The relative 
merits of knitting the underwear from dyed yarns 
or of knitting from natural cotton yarn and dyeing 
the goods in piece or rope form are discussed. 
Features of practical handling are considered in both 
methods. 

DOUBLE FABRICS. §S. Brierley. Textile Mfr 
7i, 96-8, 105 (March 1945). Color effects obtain- 
able in wool and worsted double fabrics are de- 
scribed and illustrated. Double fabrics not only per- 
mit greater weight while retaining the fineness of 
appearance imparted by fine yarns but also permit 
many style, pattern and color effects not obtainable 
in a single fabric. 

FURS FROM WOOL. Anon. Plastics Pt No. 4, 
36-7, 39-40, 114 (April-1945). The Calva process 


lor treating shorn wool with resins and for making 
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dyed furs from sheepskin and other pelts is appli- 
cable to many fiber products. It is anticipated that 
improvements will be introduced by this process into 
rugs, wool fabrics with a satin-like finish, suit and 
coat fabrics and numerous other products. 


MODERN TEXTILES. Allen Draper. Textile 
Weekly 35, 306, 308, 310 (Feb. 16, 1945). Recent 
advances in textile processing from opening and 
cleaning through all steps to weaving are discussed. 
The need for quality control and standardization is 
emphasized. 

SPUN RAYON FABRICS. Margot Duff. Fi- 
bres, Fabrics & Cordage 12, 108-9 (March); Silk 
& Rayon 19, 262, 294 (March 1945). Spun rayon 
has many potential uses for the future, e. g. in light 
weight jumper suitings, attractive scotch plaid mix- 
tures and the like. Numerous experimental rayon 
staple and wool blends have been made up into a 
variety of fabrics with decorative color effects. Some 
experimental all acetate spun rayon constructions 


also look promising. 


TERSON. Anon. Textile Age 9, No. 3, 106 
(March); Rev. Sci. Instruments 16, 61 (March 
1945). News note concerning Terson rayon voile, 
developed by Athol Mfg. Co. The coated cloth 
weighs only 2 0z/sq. yd. but will withstand 10 Ib. 
hydrostatic pressure and has exceptional resistance 
to water and wind. The resin used for coating the 
voile is a vinyl polymer. All grades of synthetic or 
artificial fibers and cotton can be coated in similar 
nianner. 


TEXTILE PRODUCTS. Anon. Chem. Ena. 
News 23, 468, 574, 656 (March 10, March 25 & 
April 10, 1945). News notes concerning “Vitafilm,” 
a vinyl resin foil which can be cut into strips and 
twisted into thread for weaving like any other yarn; 
“ply-Garb” protective garments made of cotton or 
duck treated with a special plastic for protection 
against chemicals; “’Textone”’ chlorite bleach whicl 
can be used on acetate rayon and in simultaneous 
scouring and bleaching of spun rayon; a treatment 
of acetate rayon to improve extensibility without 
loss in strength; protective sleeves of fabric coated 
with a vinyl resin; a new plastic for panel boards on 
ships, offering high fire resistance and impact 
strength with good electrical properties, made by 
bonding layers of glass cloth with a melamine resin; 
an electronic dekinking process to rid rayon tire 
cord of its curling tendency, thus permitting its use 
in heavy duty truck tires; and cellulose bands for 
plasma bottles, the cellulose containing an ingredient 
which changes color when heated so that the bands 
indicate whether or not the bottle has been sterilized. 


THREE END LENO. P. G. Alexander. Rayon 
Textile Monthly 26, 129-30 (March 1945). Much 
of the dislike for leno weaving among loom fixtures 
and mill superintendents is unnecessary. Correct 
practice in operating a three end leno weave is de- 
scribed and illustrated. 


WAR TIME TEXTILES. Anon. Am. Wool & 
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Cotton Reptr. 59, No. 15, 95, 97, 99, 101, 103, 105, 
107, 109, 111, 113, 115, 125, 127, 129, 145, 147, 
149, 151 (April 12, 1945). <A review of the war 
time service and peace time prospects of rayon, syn- 
thetics, knit goods, wool and cotton textiles. 


WOOL FELT. W. H. Lehmberg, Felt Assoc’n, 
Inc. Textile World 95, No. 3, 90-1 (March 1945). 
‘Yhe mechanical properties of wool felt can be con- 
trolled and in blends with vegetable or artificial 
fibers the end use determines the properties to he 
imparted to the felt. Blends of wool and kapok are 
successfully used in insulating felts for low heat 
transfer and high sound absorption. A felt placed 
beneath a dobby loom may reduce transmitted vi- 
bration by as much as 70%. 





ABRASION RESISTING HOSE. N. Lawson 
(to Lewis & Taylor Ltd.). Brit. P. 562 326. A 
wear-resisting face for hose is formed by causing 
some of the warp threads in seamless woven canvas 
hose to stand out from the surface by reason of ten- 
sion differences imposed in weaving. 


CONTAINER. Charles W. Gibbs, USP 2 375 
101, May 1. A container has a flexible tubular fabric 
body with a hem at one end and rigid cup shaped 
bottom closure members at the other end. A handle 
is attached at the top. 


DEPILATORY. John P. Duane. USP 2 372 
664, April 3. A fabric to be worn in direct contact 
with the skin as a snug fitting portion of a garment 
has a nearly smooth but nonirritating and mildly 
abrasive surface to act as a depilatory. 


DIM OUT SCREEN. Henry C. Van Brederode 
(to Camille Dreyfus). Can. P. 426 450, March 27. 
Dim out screen material for covering windows is 
made of acetate rayon opacified with TiO, and dyed 
black. The weave is such that the interstices ac- 
count for at least 40% of the fabric area. 


FABRIC. Arthur Johnson and John B. Speak- 
man (to Cefoil Ltd.). Can. P. 426 236, March 20. 
A woven fabric is made from a composite yarn of 
soluble fibers from algae and insoluble textile fibers. 
Ornamental open work fabrics are obtained by leach- 
ing out the soluble fibers. 


FABRIC. Sterling W. Alderfer ('4 to Edward 
D. Andrews). USP 2 373 801, April 17. A fabric 
in which a pick thread is interwoven with the warp 
thread is reinforced at both edges along its width 
by passing the pick thread through a cable running 
parallel to the edge. 


FABRIC. William G. Luttge (to Am. Viscose 
Corp.). USP 2 373 194, April 10. Puckered areas 
are imparted to a fabric by intermeshing yarns for 
free slippage in the puckered areas and intermeshing 
the yarns in a closer structure for the nonpuckered 
areas. The yarns are fixed in,position by coalescence 
at their points of crossing. 


LAMP SHADE, Camille Dreyfus. Can. P. 426 
304, March 27. A shade for reading lamps has a 
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screen of black acetate rayon in which TiO, is in- 
troduced as an opacifier. The weave is such that 
interstices account for at least 40% of the fabric area. 


MINE LAYING PARACHUTES. R. P. Rob- 
erts, EK. B. Johnson and H. H. Taylor (to British 
Celanese). Brit. P. 562 386. Yarns and fabrics 
which disintegrate in cold water and are useful for 
mine laying parachutes are made of stretched hy- 
drolyzed acetate yarn by soaking in 40% NaOH 
and pressing to a specified NaOH content, heating 
under pressure with MeCl, washing with hot water 
and drying at 100°C. 


OIL FILTER CARTRIDGE, Charles A. Win- 
slow & Laurence lL. Moore. Can. P. 426 453, Apri! 
3. An oil filter cartridge of stretchable fabric tubing 
has a ring at each end. The tube is filled with filter 
material excepting a central passage in which a coil 
spring retains the cylindrical form of the fabric tube 
and filter material. 


PARACHUTE FABRICS. J. G. Williams & 
L. Krouse. Brit. P. 563 133. Fabric for mine-lay- 
ing parachutes is made of acetate rayon with very 
low wet strength, imparted by treatment with an 
acid solution which hydrolyses cellulose acetate and 
even cellulose itself. Example: Acetate rayon is 
suspended for 15 min. in a closed vessel over hot 
concentrated HCl, dried 24 hrs. in a slow air current 
and then exposed to NH for 30 min. The resulting 
loss in dry strength is partially restored by treatment 
for 60 min. over concentrated HCI at 50°C., but wet 
strength is still negligible. 


RAIN CAPE. Ernst H. Wallin (to Cajs-Marie 
Nygren). Can. P. 426 449, March 27. A rain cape 
which can also be formed into an individual tent is 
formed in the shape of an isosceles trapezoid with 
the neck opening at the center of the shorter base. 


SHOTGUN SHELLS. Jesse Harmon (to Can- 
adian Industries, Ltd.). Can. P. 426 358, March 
27. <A moistureproofing ballistic control seal for 
shotgun shells is made of nylon waterproofed with 
a wax or drying oil composition, e. g. a synthetic 
linear polyester-amide treated with diisocyanate and 
waterproofed. 


TANK COVER. E. V. Giles & B. Wise. Brit. 
1’. 562 866. A self-sealing tank cover is made of a 
single warp fabric woven from wool yarn with good 
strength and elasticity and good felting properties. 
The weave is such as to superpose weft threads one 
over the other. 


TAPE. Lester L. Jones (to Conmar Products 
Corp.). USP 2 373 835, April 17. A beaded tape 
for slide fasteners is made by weaving an integral 
web and forming a tubular bead by interlacing the 
warp and weft threads in such a way as to produce 
a pocket along the web. 


TRANSMISSION BELT. Wilfrid Lord & Sid- 
ney A. Brazier (to Dunlop Tire & Rubber Goods 
Co., Ltd.). Can. P. 426 535, April 3. The fabric for 
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a rubberized fabric transmission belt is a woven 
duck of “broken twill” or “herringbone twill’ weave. 





Ciotu, Rayon (For Tow Tarcets). US Army 
Specification 7-22, Nov. 23, 1944, superseding No. 
16129 of July 27, 1942. Army Air Forces, Wright 
Field, Dayton, Ohio, 1944; 4pp.; gratis. 


FEDERAL SPECIFICATION HH-P-71 ror PACKING, 
Fasric, CONDENSER TUBE, amendment 1, December 
16, 1944; Federal Standard Stock Catalog Division, 
Washington 1945; 2pp.; gratis. 


FEDERAL SpeEciFICATION ZZ-H-541 ror Hoss, 
STEAM, amendment 3, December 4, 1944, supersed- 
ing amendment 2 of March 8, 1944; Federal Stand- 
ard Stock Catalog Division, Washington 1945; 2- 
pp.; gratis. 


Joint Army-Navy SPEcIFICATIONS, published 
by Supplies and Accounts Bureau, US Navy, Wash- 
ington 1945: 

Jumpers, dungaree, JAN-J-53; 8 pp. 

Socks, wool, cushion sole, O. D., amendment 1, 
November 15, 1944. JAN-S-48; 1 p. 

Trousers, dungaree. JAN-T-52; 8 pp. 


Navy DEPARTMENT SPECIFICATIONS. Published 
by Supplies and Accounts Bureau, US Navy, Wash- 
ington 1944 & 1945: 

Blankets, Wool; 27B7e, superseding 27B7d of 
August 2, 1943; 5 pp. 

Cloth, tape, and thread, glass, fibers (for lagging 
insulation) ; 32C15¢ of April 1, 1944; 7 pp. 

Kapok, reclaimed; 27K5; 9 pp. 

Packing, cotton, square, braided (symbol 1270) ; 
specification 33P32a, superseding 33P32 of Nov. 2, 
1942; 6 pp. 

Blanket, sound absorbing; 


59B4 of July 1, 1940; 7 pp. 


59B4z, superseding 


V, 8 Applications: nontextile uses of fabrics 


V, 8a. Insulation 


ABRASION TESTER. Harold K. Graves. USP 
2 373 115, April 10. Abrasion resistance of insula- 
tion on wire conductors is measured by passing the 
wire at a predetermined speed and tension under pres- 
sure against a moving abrasion device at a progres- 
sively increasing rate and noting the pressure at 
which the insulation fails. 


WOVEN INSULATION. William F. Astley 
(to Union Asbestos & Rubber Co.). USP 2 373 091, 
April 10. A loom for weaving insulating materials 
has a reed with a lay for passing insulating filler 
units, movable heddles for controlling the loom shed 
and jointed tubes for protecting the filler units and 
passing them through the comb and heddles. 


V, 8b. Coated or impregnated products 

COATED FABRIC. James R. Myles, Donald 
Whittaker & Francis J. Siddle (to Imperial Chem- 
ical Industries Ltd.). USP 2 374 121, April 17. 
A flexible fabric is impregnated and coated with 
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a dried film of ethylene polymer which has been 
chlornated to 60-70% Cl content. The coated 
fabric is set tight over a frame. 


COATED FABRIC. Pittsburgh Plate Glass 
Co. Brit. P. 563 166. Infusible coatings are ap- 
plied to fabric or other bases by polymerization of 
an organic oxygen compound containing at least 2 
polymerizable groups. The reaction is stopped 
while the mixture still contains monomer and fusi- 
ble polymers. The mixture is applied to the fabric 
and polymerization is then carried to the infusible 
state. 


COATED FABRIC. ‘Waldorf S. Traylor (to 
Hercules Powder Co.). USP 2 373 278, April 10. 
A tightly adherent flexible coating is imparted to 
fabrics with little or no impregnation of the fabric 
by applying to the fabric a melt of plasticized ethyl- 
cellulose containing up to 3.5% of a wax, and al- 
lowing the coated fabric to cool. 


COATED FABRIC. Wm. Whitehead (to Ca- 
mille Dreyfus). Can. P. 426 032, March 6. The 
tabric-to-coating bond in coated fabrics is improved 
by using cellulose acetate as the coating and in- 
troducing into the fabric doubled yarns of cellulose 
ester or ether rayon. 


PACKING. George P. Leistensnider & Herman 
G. Koch (to Johns-Manville Corp.). Can. P. 426 
886, April 17. A packing for moving parts is 
formed from a rigid ring of resin impregnated fa- 
bric, faced with a yieldable rubber composition in 
contact with the moving part of the machine. 


SCABBARD. Edwin L. Beckwith and Charles 
P. Maclver (to Beckwith Mfr. Co.). Can. P. 426 
346, March 27. A molded scabbard has each wali 
made of a single continuous fabric ply embedded 
in a shell of hard synthetic resin with ribs at the 
edges formed of several fabric plies permanently 
compressed within a shell of hard synthetic resin. 
The scabbard serves as a waterproof bayonet sheath. 


RUBBER FABRIC. Earl S$. Ebers (to U. S. 
Rubber Co.). USP 2 375 089, May 1. Rub- 
ber is bonded to cotton fabric plies by coating 
the fabric with an aqueous rubber dispersion con- 
taining a quaternary ammonium compound in 
which the hydrocarbon radicals may be methyl. 
ethyl, benzyl or a pyridine type ring occupying 3 
of the N valences. 


V, 8c. Laminates 

DECORATIVE LAMINATES. John Delmonte. 
Plastics Industries Technical Institute. Modera 
Plastics 23, No. 7, 1-3, 58-9 (April 1945). There 
are many possibilities for producing decorative lam- 
inates which may have a core of plywood veneer 
and a thin surfacing sheet of cellulose derivative, resin 
impregnated paper or fabric, or a colored textile print 
impregnated with a melamine or urea resin and hot 
pressed into the face of the plywood base. Another 
possibility is to cement a resin laminate to a wood 
or masonite core. 
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PHENOLIC LAMINATES. H. C. Guhl, West- 
inghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. Mech. Eng. 67, 175-9 
(March 1945). The increasing demand for hot- 
forming of laminates to make strong shaped parts 
for aircraft and for many other uses led to a study 
of laminates suitable for hot-forming. The type 
known as grade C in NEMA standards was found 
to be most suitable although not entirely satisfactory. 
Paper base laminates are less suitable because of the 
shorter fiber as compared with woven cotton thread. 
Ry modifying grade C phenolic laminates as to resin 
composition and base fabrics their formability was 
improved without sacrificing the essential properties 
of the grade C product. Fabrics with balanced weave 
provide the best uniformity of properties in all di- 
rections but nonbalanced fabrics often provide greater 
formability. 


LAMINATED BAG. Carl W. Pinckert (to 
Bemis Bro. Bag Co.). USP 2 374 128, April 17. 
Laminated tubular bag material is made by coating 
a web of paper with adhesive and then with a fabric 
web slightly wider than the paper. The fabric web 
is then coated with adhesive and the edges are joined 
so as to form a cemented lap seam. 


LAMINATED SWEAT BANDS. Louis Glass 
(to Camille Dreyfus). Can. P. 426 602, April 3. 
Sweat bands for hats have an inner layer coated on 
one side only with a thermoplastic and joined to 
an outer layer of fabric which has been rendered 
water-repellent by coating with an emulsion of wax 
and an Al salt. The thermoplastic film on the inner 
layer may be*made of cellulose acetate. 


LAMINATES. B. Jablonsky. Brit. P. 563 097. 
Fabric laminates are made by impregnating fabric 
with adhesives, then moving the layers of fabric pro- 
gressively through a high frequency electric field and 
between pressure rolls. 


MAKING BALLS. Leon M. S. Lejeune. USP 
2 373 899, April 17 (vested in the Alien Property 
Custodian). A playing ball is made by impregnating 
the fabric with rubber latex or an artificial rubber 
dispersion, shaping pieces of the fabric into hemi- 
spherical segmeents, drying the segments and joining 
them together in pairs. With the aid of a rubber 
cement the ball is finally coated with a fabric which 
is calendered to the rubberized fabric forming the 
inner layer. 

VI. FINISHING 

CELLULOSE FINISHES. Sidney Edelstein. 
Rayon Textile Monthly 26, 83-4 (Feb. 1945). 
Mercerization and the cold sulphuric acid treatment 
are examples of permanent cellulosic finishes which 
rely on the cellulose of the fiber itself. Methods 
for applying permanent cellulosic finishes from a 
cellulose xanthate or cuprammonium cellulose solu- 
tion are described. 


DESIZING. Anon. Rohm & Haas Reporter 3, 
No. 1, 10-1 (March 1945). Rhozyme DX is a 


new amylolytic enzyme preparation for solubilizing 
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starch sizes, e. g. in desizing spun rayons, soften- 
ing blotch prints, removing residual starch and par- 
ticularly in rapid desizing of cotton fabrics before 
bleaching, dyeing or finishing. A particular ad- 
vantage of Rhozyme DX is its ability to function 
in hot baths (150-155°F in routine desizing and 
up to 180°F in special uses). 


FINISHING NYLON. Walter J. Hamberger. 
Am. Dyestuff Reptr. 34, P146-56 (April 9, 1945). 
Because nylon retains changes in properties caused 
by prior treatment great care must be taken in fin- 
ishing and dyeing to avoid consequent defects. Im- 
pressions left by prior treatment may be obliterated 
by steaming at a temperature higher than that of 
any previous treatment, or by dyeing in a bath hot- 
ter than any previous treatment. Defects may also 
be prevented by making sure that prior treat- 
ments are thoroughly uniform in their effects on 
the nylon yarn or fabric. Tables and curves illus- 
trate numerous tests on the influence of immersion 
time and temperature in wet treatments, on tensile 
strength, elongation, energy relations, resilience or 
compressibility, abrasion resistance and dyeing 
properties of nylon. 


FINISHING WORSTEDS. Anon. Am. lool 
& Cotton Reptr. 50, No. 12, 13 (March 22, 1945). 
In finishing worsteds for men’s wear particular 
care should be given to spurling and mending be- 
fore the finishing treatment. Suggestions are of- 
fered for retaining firmness and luster and for pre- 
venting wrinkles in the operation. 


PADDING. Christopher S. Jones. Textile Age 
9, No. 4, 60, 62 (April 1945). Padding treatments 
as applied with rofls in textile printing are re- 
viewed, with particular attention to the padding 
roll used for removing surplus printing paste and 
to gum padding on rayon crepe and other fabrics 
which give trouble in printing. 


TEXTILE FINISHING. Anon. Textile Bull. 
68, No. 2, 22, 61 (March 15, 1945). Numerous 
codified plans are now being promoted for classify- 
ing dyed, printed and finishing fabrics under stand- 
ard specifications. There is much merit in these 
codified plans but there are also weak points which 
need careful consideration in order that informa- 
tive test reports may be utilized to the best advan- 
tage in maintaining and improving quality of fin- 
ished goods. 

CHLORINATING WOOL. Albert Landolt 
(to Soc. of Chem. Industry in Basle). USP 2 373 
191, April 10. Dyed wool, in blends with other fi- 
bers which have been dyed with Cl-sensitive dyes 
and treated with a melamine-formaldehyde or urea- 
formaldehyde type resin, is chlorinated in presence 
of the resin-protected Cl-sensitive dyed fibers. 


SHRINKING FABRIC. James J. Hadfield & 
Daniel Bamford. USP 2 374 482, April 24. Ap- 
paratus for shrinking or stretching textile fabric 
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includes an endless flexible apron supported and 
guided by rolls, some of which are guided at rela- 
tively different speeds so that the section of apron 
between these rolls is in a state of tension, and a 
hot burnished drying cylinder so placed as to re- 
lease the tension on the apron. 


TREATING CELLULOSE. James H. Mac- 
Gregor (to Courtaulds, Ltd.). USP 2 375 124, 
May 1. The affinity of cellulosic textiles for wool 
dyes is increased and a soft silky handle is imparted 
to the goods by treatment (before dyeing) with an 
aqueous solution of formaldehyde and an arylguan- 
idine, followed by resinification under the influence 
of heat and an acid catalyst. 





AIRCRAFT FABRIC WORK AND APPLICATION OF 
FintsHEs. ‘Technical Manual 1-417, War Dept., 
Washington, 1944; 111 pp.; for sale by Superin- 
tendent of Documents; price 20¢. 


VII. COLOR 


CHECK FABRIC. Anon. Am. Wool & Cot- 
ton Reptr. 50, No. 14, 11-13 (April 5, 1945). In 
producing cross-dyed check goods from blended 
viscose and acetate rayon novel 2 color effects can 
be obtained by suitable selection of dyes. With the 
use of newer and finer synthetic yarns it should be 
possible to combine 3 different types of yarn and 
obtain still other variegated effects. 


VII, 1. Bleaching 


HYDROGEN PEROXIDE. VY. W. Slater, B. 
Laporte, Ltd. Chemistry & Industry 1945, 42-6 
(Feb. 10). Improvements in making and handling 
HO. have raised it from a weak, impure, unstable 
solution to a relatively stable concentrated product, 
and. control of its oxygen release has greatly ex- 
tended its uses and efficiency. Bleaching of cotton, 
wool and other textiles is a major use but there are 
now many other uses for HO, in organic synthe- 
sis, in medicine and in other lines. 


BLEACHING RAYON. Archie L. Duheau, 
James D. MacMahon & George P. Vincent (to 
Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc.). USP 2 373 881, 
April 17. Rayon containing color and starch is 
simultaneously scoured and bleached in a single 
bath of alkaline-hydrogen peroxide and a synthetic 
water-soluble organic detergent salt. 


VII, 2. Dyeing 
AUTOMATIC DYEING. Anon. Textile Mfr. 
71, 124 (March 1945). News notes concerning a 
new automatic control system for chain dyeing, 
based on wartime experience and operated at Mait- 
land Spinning Mills in Listowel, Ontario. Instru- 
mentation includes temperature control and an op- 

erating time schedule instrument. 


CLOTHING AND TEMPERATURE. W. H. 
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Rees & L. W. Ogden, Shirley Institute Memoirs, 
19, 59-64 (Jan. 1945). Hot weather clothing 
needs to provide maximum absorption of solar heat, 
for which purpose it is desirable to choose dyes giv- 
ing minimum absorption in the near infrared. 
Cold weather clothing needs to prevent heat loss 
from the body and for this purpose it appears that 
the color of fabric and the type of dye have little 
influence. The tests were made with bleached pop- 
lin, as such and after dyeing with several colors and 
varieties of dyes. 


COLOR MATCHING. Joseph L. Wauters, 
Bailey Dye Works, Inc. Southern Knitter 9, No. 
4, 32, 52-3 (April 1945). The work of the color 
matcher in dyeing hosiery and other goods is essen- 
tial to the success of the process and calls for skill 
as well as a keen sense of color. Among the basic 
factors to be considered are penetration, evenness 
and the color correction factors to be applied if the 
first sample to leave the dye bath is not exactly cor- 
rect. On the average a color matcher can ¢are for 
about 15 to 20 dyeing machines. 


DYEING AND PRINTING. Arthur E. Hirst, 
Standard Chemical Products, Inc. Cotton 108, No. 
12. 85-7 (Dec. 1944): roo, No. 2, 108-11 (Feb.): 
No. 3, 107-10, 112 (March 1945). The modern 
naphthol dyes which are developed on the fiber are 
reviewed with respect to preparation and applica- 
tion. Methods of printing, vat dyeing, coupling to 
form azo dyes and other processes are described. 


DYEING WOOL. John O'Day, Nyanza Color 
& Chemical Co. Am. Dyestuff Reptr. 34, P157-8 
(April 9, 1945). In raw stock dyeing of wool 
which has been damaged by mildew or sunlight, 
level dyeing is achieved only if the correct dyes are 
employed, and completely exhausted before adding 
chrome to the bath. It is also essential to keep the 
stock from packing in the bath. A formula is pre- 
sented which permits level dyeing with selected 
dyes. 

HANK DYEING. C. L. Bird, Leeds Univ. 
Textile Recorder 62, No. 744, 52, 55-6 (March 
1945). Hand dyeing is standard practice for 
course woollen yarns, e. g. carpet yarns, but cheese 
dyeing is becoming more popular for hosiery yarns 
and especially for the finer counts. Machinery for 
hand dyeing is described and illustrated. 


HYDROLYTIC DYEING. J. Wakelin. Silk 
& Rayon 19, 202, 205 (Feb. 1945). Some excel- 
lent fast dyeings on acetate rayons and other artifi- 
cial fibers are obtained by applying azo or anthra- 
quinone dyes or other types in a soluble form after 
which the dye is insolubilized on the filfer by acid 
or alkoline hydrolysis. A variety of 2-color effects 
can be obtained by printing such dyes alongside in- 
digoid dyes or the like or with aniline black. 

POSTWAR DYEING PROBLEMS. Henry 
F. Herrman, General Dyestuffs Corp. Rayon Tex- 
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tile Monthly 26, 140-2 (March 1945). Vat dyes 
have been limited largely to military uses and re- 
conversion to postwar production and consumption 
will be slow. Presumably reconversion will include 
the introduction of numerous improvements brought 
out by wartime research, e. g. high speed contin- 
uous dyeing, utilization of new fibers and their 
blends and cross dyeing effects on blended fabrics, 
increasing use of fast colors and adaptation of dye- 
ing practice to the use of resins on fibers and fab- 
rics for various proofing and finishing effects. 


SEPARATING DYED RAYON, J. A. Crum- 
ley, Hosiery Processing Co. Cotton 109, No. 3, 
155-6 (March 1945). Separating dyed acetate 
from viscose hosiery is a serious problem in redye- 
ing rayon hose. A job dyer solves the problem by 
use of ultraviolet light, in which acetate rayon in 
dyed hose giows with a red fluorescence while vis- 
cose shows as a deep purple. 





DYEING NYLON. Donovan E. Kvalnes & 
Boyce G. Carson (to E. I. DuPont de Nemours & 
Co.). USP 2 374 106, April 17. Nylon is dyed 
with a metallized monoazo dye applied in water- 
insoluble form. 

FANCY PATTERN. PP. S. Shiel. Brit. P. 
562 937. A spray device for applying color is util- 
ized in producing fancy patterns on fabrics. A 
screen with suitably spaced apertures is placed be- 
tween the spray and fabric. Effects can be pro- 
duced on both sides of the goods. 


DYEING ACETATE RAYON. British Cel- 
anese, Ltd. Brit. P. 563 181. A pretreatment for 
acetate rayon before dyeing comprises exposure to 
a strong alkali solution and washing. The time and 
temperature of alkali treatment are controlled so 
that the acetyl number is not decreased by more 
than 7; the rayon is then dyed with a direct dye for 
acetate. The pretreatment diminishes acid fading 
of the dyed goods. 





ARIDYE PIGMENT CoLorRs FOR THE Faprics oF 
Tomorrow. 2. DYEING AND PRINTING NyLon. 
Booklet of Aridye Corp., Fair Lawn, N. J., 1945. 

Reviewed in Am. Wool & Cotton Reptr. 59, No. 
14, 14 (April 5, 1945); Textile Bull. 68, No. 3, 52 
(April 1, 1945). 


VII, 2c. Vat 


DYEING BLENDS. Fred Smith. Can. Te.rtile 
J. 52, No. 6, 38-40 (March 23, 1945). Experi- 
mental results are reported in dyeing blends of cot- 
ton with woollen or worsted yarns, with viscose or 
with viscose and acetate rayon, blends of woo! and 
Fibro yarns, blends of wool and acetate rayon and 
the like. Suitable dyes for particular blends are 
suggested and dye bath conditions are stated. 


VII, 2d. Printing 
CALICO PRINTING. N. K. Patel. Indian 
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Textile J. 55, 242-5 (Jan. 1945). Dyes and chem- 


icals employed in printing calico in India are re- 


viewed. Prewar competition with Japanese goods 
was keen. Single color prints still predominate and 
4-color prints are rare but 2- and 3-color prints are 
growing in output. 





PRINTING PASTE. Jacques Duport (to Du- 
rand & Huguenin S. A.). USP 2 372 370, March 
27. A paste for printing with vat dyes contains a 
difficultly soluble ester salt of a leuco vat dye, an 
organic base having an ether linkage and at least 
one alcohol group, an aromatic aminosulfonic acid 
or an aliphatic acid not higher than butyric acid, 
and a thickening agent. 


PRINTING TEXTILES. Roy H. Kienle & 
Alfred L. Peiker (to Am. Cyanamid Co.). USP 
2 374 602, April 24. An emulsion for printing on 
textiles is prepared as a pigmented dispersion of a 
heat-setting synthetic resin in a nonaromatic hy- 
drocarbon solvent capable of emulsification in an 
aqueous medium to form a water-in-oil emulsion. 


VII, 4. Pigment Coloring 


PIGMENT BONDING. Winn W. Chase, Ari- 
dye Corp. Textile World 95, No. 3, 98 (March 
1945). Use of synthetic resins to bond pigment 
colors firmly to textile fabrics is described and il- 
lustrated. 





VioLItE: Postwar Usks oF LUMINESCENT PIcG- 
MENTS. Bulletin of Rhode Island Laboratories, 
Inc., 1945. 

Reviewed in Textile World 95, No. 3, 210 
(March 1945). 


VIII. PROOFING 


PLASTIC FINISHES. Anon. Modern Plas- 
tics 22, No. 7, 3-9, 78-81 (March 1945). Plastic 
finishes for rayon and other fabrics include crease- 
proofing agents, shrinkproofing agents for wool, 
water-repellent finishes for army uniforms and for 
lighter fabrics. 

GARMENT MATERIAL. James P. Ferris & 
Stuart D. Douglas (to Carbide & Carbon Chemi- 
cals, Ltd.). Can. P. 426 860, April 17. Mildew- 
proof, rotproof, moisture-resistant sections of coats 
and other garments are sealed to each other under 
heat and pressure and are formed from calendered 
nontacky sheet of plasticized Vinylite resin. Belts 
are also formed of this plastic, with the buckle loop 
formed by bending the strip around the buckle and 
heat sealing the end. 


VIII, 1. Waterproofing; weatherproofing; 
moistureproofing 


WATER REPELLENCY. Anon. Fibers, Fab- 
rics & Cordage 12, 115-7 (March 1945). Stricter 
standardization is needed in testing water repel- 
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lency. The drop test, the hydrostatic test and the 
cone test are not entirely satisfactory. The Bundes- 
mann test is superior and could be developed into a 
satisfactory standard test. 


TESTING PROOFED FABRICS. C. S. Jones. 
Indian Textile J. 55, 165-7 (Dec. 1944). The 
necessity for careful standardization and strict con- 
formity to standards in testing waterproof and wa- 
ter-repellent fabrics is illustrated by a critica! study 
of the drop, hydraulic pressure, cone and Bundes- 
mann tests. The last of these has much greater re- 
produciability than the others. 


EVAPORATION OF WATER. W. H. Rees. 
Shirley Institute Memoirs 19, 47-50 (Dec. 1944). 
A simple volumetric instrument has been designed 
for measuring the rate of evaporation of water 
from a solid surface as influenced by textile fabrics 
in contact with the surface. Scoured and bleached 
fabric makes little difference in the rate of evapo- 
ration and may even increase the speed: 2 layers of 
scoured fabrics permit greater evaporation than a 
single layer. Water-repellent fabrics, however, of- 
fer considerable resistance to evaporation. Tests 
were made with 3 leno weaves and 2 plain weaves 
of cotton yarn. 


MOISTURE PERMEABILITY. F.'T. Peirce, 
W. H. Rees & L. W. Ogden. Shirley Institute 
Memoirs 109, 51-8 (Dec. 1944). Permeability to 
water vapor ranks along with evaporation rate as 
a comfort factor in clothing since both properties 
are closely related to the cooling effect of evapora- 
tion as the wearer perspires. A volumetric method 
for measuring moisture permeability has been ap- 
plied to scoured cambric, water-repellent cambric, 
3 varieties of canvas, a British army wool shirt fab- 
ric, several close weave cotton fabrics, nylon and 
silk parachute fabrics and a variety of military and 
coated fabrics. The results indicate that water- 
repellent finishes do not decrease the moisture per- 
meability of the goods, but no relation was estab- 
lished between resistance to air flow and resistance 
to moisture. This apparently means that water va- 
por passes through the fibers themselves, not merely 
through the interstices of a fabric. The thickness 
of still air having the same resistance to water va- 
por as a fabric is about 3 times the thickness of the 
fabric for cotton, about 1.5 times for wool, 9.7 
times for nylon parachute fabric and much higher 
for coated fabrics. This ratio can be increased to 
as much as 9000 in heavily coated fabrics such as 
imitation leather. 


WATER REPELLENCY. Helmut Wakeham, 
Winston B. Strickland & Evald L. Skau, Southern 
Regional Research Laboratory, USDA. Am. Dvye- 
stuff Reptr. 34, 178-82 (April 23, 1945). The wa- 
ter resistance of fabric depends on yarn twist, 
weave and wettability of the yarn surface. The 
contact angle between the fabric and water drop- 
lets on its surface is highly significant with respect 
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to water repellency. The tensiometer test for meas- 
uring contact angle permits evaluation of water- 
repellent finishes independently of weave. Fabric 
construction, spray test ratings, hydrostatic pres- 
sure tests, Gurley Densometer values for air per- 
meability and the tensiometric contact angles are’ 
correlated for 26 experimental and commercial fab- 
rics. Water-repellent fabrics can be properly evalu- 
ated only by reference to all 4 of these methods. 





WATER REPELLENT. Alfred W. Baldwin, 
Donald Hey & Maurice A. T. Rogers (to Canadian 
Industries, Ltd.). Can. P. 426 507, April 3. Qua- 
ternary ammonium salts which impart a permanent 
water repellent effect to fabrics are made by react- 
ing pyridine or an aliphatic quaternary amine with 
HC1, formaldehyde and a long chain aliphatic 
carbamate. 


VIII, 3. Proofing against microbiological attack 


FUNGUS CONTROL. R. Proskauer & H. E. 
Smith, Insl-X Co. Electronics I8, No. 5, 119-23 
(May 1945). Protection of radio sets from tropi- 
cal deterioration in overseas service calls for fungi- 
cidal or fungistatic treatment of phenolic resin 
moldings and laminates, air-dry lacquers, fiber 
parts, textile-covered cords, leather, felt, lacing 
cords and other parts. Fungicidal waxes and im- 
pregnating compositions help to prolong service life 
of radio equipment. 


MILDEW PROOFING. AATCC Subcommittee 
on Mildewproofing. Am. Dyestuff Reptr. 34, 
P128-35, P139-40 (March 26, 1945). A _ report 
of cooperative tests on mildewproofing and rot re- 
sistance of fabric, carried out in 12 cooperating lab- 
oratories from November 1943 to July 1944.  In- 
cubation tests-and soil burial tests with several or- 


ganisms are reported. 

MOLD PREVENTIVE. Duncan C. Hether- 
ington, Duke Univ. Science ror, 223 (March 2, 
1945). A solution of 10 g. thymol and 4 g. 
HgCl, in 200 ce ether and 400 cc benzene is an ef- 
fective moldproofing agent for book bindings. The 
solution penetrates fabric or leather readily, does 
not ordinarily cause any color change or affect the 
lettering, leaves no precipitate and is effective for a 
long time against mold. Since the solution is toxic 
and flammable it should be used with proper pre- 
cautions and should never be applied to garment 
fabrics of any kind. 


ROTPROOFING COTTON. C. H.. Bayley 
& M. 4V. Weatherburn, Nat'l Research Laborato- 
ries. Can. Textile J. 52, No. 5, 34, 36, 46 (March 
9, 1945). Qualitative tests on light cotton fabrics 
indicate that certain organisms of the Aspergillus 
and Penicillium varieties are not sufficiently inhib- 
ited by copper naphthenate. They are, however, in- 
hibited by 0.3% copper and 0.1% mercury, each in 
the form of naphthenate. 
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VIII, 4. Flameproofing 


FLAMEPROOF FABRIC. John L. Kurly- 
chek (to Dominion Rubber Co., Ltd.). Can. P. 
426 534, April 3. A flameproof water-repellent 
fabric is made of asbestos with a smaller propor- 
tion of organic fibers, treated with an inorganic ox- 
ide and with a metal soap which is fused on the fi- 
bers for a water-repellent effect which withstands 
repeated dry cleaning. 


VIII, 5. Creaseproofing 


CREASEPROOFING FABRICS. J. Boulton 
(to Courtaulds, Ltd.). Brit. P. 562, 790. Rayon, 
especially viscose rayon, may be creaseproofed by 
treatment with 2 solutions, 1 containing urea and 
formaldehyde “in alkaline medium (pH 9 to 9.5) 
and the other containing boric and lactic acids. 
After treatment the fabric is dried at 60-90°C and 
baked 5-10 minutes at 135-140°C. 


VIII, 6. Shrinkproofing 


SHRINKPROOFING WOOL. Alden D. Nute. 
Am. Dyestuff Reptr. 34, P167-70, P176 (April 23, 
1945). The Lanaset process for shrinkproofing 
wool by treatment with a melamine resin is de- 
scribed. ‘Treatment has little effect on hand, resili- 
ency and wearing quality. Tensile strength and po- 
rosity or moisture permeability remain in the nor- 
mal range in mose cases. Abrasion resistence is 
usually increased. 


SHRINKPROOFING WOOL... Henry Phil- 
lips, Wool Industries Assoe’n. Textile Age 9, No. 
3, 50, 55-6 (March 1945). The chlorination and 
papain methods of shrinkproofing wool are re- 
viewed. 

TREATING WOOL. Am. Cyanamid Co. Brit. 
P. 562 977. The felting tendency of wool fabric 
is diminished by treating with a solution of an 
alkylated methylol melamine and baking at 200- 
300°F. 


VIII, 7. Proofing against chemicals, solvents, 
perspiration, etc. 

SHRINKPROOFING WOOL. J B. Speak- 
man & E. Whewell, Leeds Univ. J. Textile /nst. 
30, 48-56 (March 1945). Shrinkage of wool fab- 
rics under repeated pressure load in presence of wa- 
ter is due to migration of the fibers in the direction 
of their root ends. Shrinkage is closely related to 
the scale structure of wool fibers and can be pre- 
vented by masking or removing the scales. On a 
laboratory scale wool fibers can be rendeted un- 
shrinkable by an abrasive treatment followed by 
mechanical milling. Of numerous powders 200 
mesh silica gave the greatest shrinkproofing effect. 
The new method probably has some practical im- 
portance and in addition it proves the fundamental 
role of scale structure in wool fibers in shrinkage 
due to milling. 
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IX. TESTING AND ANALYSIS; 
SPECIFICATIONS 


YeaR Book oF tHE AATC. Howes Publishing 
Co., Inc., New York City, 1944; 692 pp.; price 
$3.50 ($2.50 per extra copy to members). 

Reviewed in Rayon Textile Monthly 26, 102 
(Feb. 1945). 


IX, 1. Physical and mechanical - 


SPINNING SOLUTIONS. Anon. Rayon Tex- 
tile Monthly 26, 76 (Feb. 1945). The high polymer 
laboratory of Brooklyn Polytechnic Institute has 
developed 2 new instruments for measuring molec- 
ular weights and magnitudes in spinning solutions 
and other high polymer systems. One is a turbidi- 
meter ; the other has been named the Rayleighometer. 


TWIST TESTER. H. R. Mauersberger, Rayon 
Textile Monthly 26, 74-5 (Feb. 1945). Data pro- 
duced on a twist tester show that the contraction 
(takeup) due to twist is less in acetate rayon yarns 
than in viscose yarns. Contraction is least at the 
lowest denier and increases as denier increases. A 
numerical table and chart for acetate yarn crepe show 
the contraction for different twists and deniers. 





INTERPRETATION OF LABORATORY TESTS AS 
Quatity Inpices 1n Textinés. A. G. Ashcroft. 
Reprint, obtainable from Alexander Smith & Sons 
Carpet Co., Yonkers, N. Y. 

Reviewed in Rayon Textile Monthly 26, 155 
(March 1945). 


Taytor Fiex-O-Timer. Taylor Instrument Cos., 
Rochester 1, New York 1944; catalog 98154; re- 
vised edition. 

Reviewed in Cotton rog, No. 3, 130 (March); 
Rayon Textile Monthly 26, 147 (March 1945). 


IX, la. Fibers 


STAPLE LENGTHS. E. Lord. Shirley Insti- 
tute Memoirs ro, 103-22 (March 1945). A pho- 
toelectric instrument has been devised for measuring 
the average staple lengths of fiber, and an improved 
procedure is described for preparing tufts of fiber for 
the measurement. The photoelectric modal (PEM) 
staple length is defined as the length between the 2 
places near each end of the tuft where the rate of 
change of visual density is greatest. 


TESTING. Francis L. Gerdes, U. S. Cotton 
Ginning Laboratory. Cotton Trade J. 25, No. 18, 
10; No. 19, 5; No. 20, 6 (May 5, 12, 19, 1945). 
‘The cotton testing work carried on at the Stoneville 
(Mississippi) laboratory is described. Tests of 
staple length, tensile strength and other properties are 
utilized in a program of improving grade quality 
of cotton fiber. Both strength and appearance of 
yarn are influenced by methods of harvesting and 
ginning. Machine harvesting is already pointing 
to a need for radical changes in cleaning cotton. 
The success of cotton harvesters may even depend 
on successful cleaning before baling. 
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duck, hose pipe fabric and the like. 





Report ON STAPLE LENGTHS oF INDIAN Cor- 
Ton Crop oF 1943-44 Srason. Indian Central 
Cotton Committee Bombay 1944; price Re. 0-4-0. 

Reviewed in Jndian Textile J. 55, 185 (Dec. 
1944). 

IX, 1b. Yarns 

YARN ELASTICITY. Shirleigh Silverman and 
J. W. Ballon, E. I. duPont de Nemours & Co. 
Electronics 18, No. 2, 103-5 (Feb. 1945). A method 
for measuring Young’s modulus of rayon and nylon 
yarns produces high loading for short periods by 
vibrations at a frequency of 10 ke. The method 
is simple, direct and rapid, without harm to the 
sample. Elasticity data are presented for steel wire, 
rayon tire cord, linen, silk, cellophane and human 
hair. 

YARN STRENGTH. Frank Dunkerley, Egyp- 
tian Ministry of Agriculture. J. Textile Inst. 36, 
P57-9 (March 1945). On the basis of new tests a 
previous statement to the effect that the yarn strength 
of mixed Egyptian cottons is nearly equal to the 
weighted mean of yarn strengths is now amended 
to say that the strength is equal to the weighted 
mean. 

IX, lc. Fabrics; foils; films 

MOSQUITO NETTING. J. Lomax, J. Textile 
Inst. 36, 60-6 (March 1945). Air permeability of 
a fabric is usually measured by the pressure drop 
when air is drawn through the fabric stretched over 
an orifice. In the case of mosquito netting the pres- 
sure drop is too low for ordinary measurement. In 
such cases the pendulum test appears suitable as an 
alternative. It may be made against a standard 
sample so that corrections for atmospheric condi- 
tions are eliminated. 


PERMEABILITY. M. A. Sieminski & G. H. 
Hotte, Warwick Mills, Rayon Textile Monthly 20, 
22-4, 70-1, 115-6 (Jan., Feb., March 1945). Meth- 
ods and instruments for determining permeability 
of fabrics to gases and liquids are critically discussed 
It is suggested that a fundamental unit called the 
“perm” should be defined as the rate of flow of gas 
in cc/sec/sq. cm. under a pressure gradient of ! 
dyne/sq. cm. Edge leakage is an important source 
of error which must be watched. Other factors 
which must be controlled are pressure, time, tem- 
perature, fabric tension and humidity. 

TENSILE TESTING. ‘Testing Dept. Staff, 
Shirley Inst. J. Textile Inst. 36, S1-14 (Feb. 1945). 
Practical details of tensile testing are discussed with 
respect to fabrics such as cambric, light and heavy 
Methods of 
making tests and calculating the results are de- 
scribed. 


ABRASION RESISTANCE. J. H. Tait, (Sears, 
Roebuck & Co.). Can. Textile J. 52, No. 7, 39, 
48, 52 (April 6, 1945). A study of abrasion re- 
sistance as a factor in wearing quality of rayon 
linings has brought out relations of yarn properties 
and fabric construction which will materially assist 
lining manufacturers in improving their linings. 
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IX, 1d. Textile chemicals and dyes 


DYE ANALYSIS. C. H. Giles. J. Soc. Dyers 
& Colorists 61, 47-9 (Feb, 1945). A method is 
described for determining Brenthol or Naphtol AS 
dyes by their ultraviolet absorption. It may be 
used for determining substantivity of Brenthol AT 
for’ cotton, linen and viscose rayon. The instru- 
ment employed for the tests is the Spekker absorp- 
tiometer with ultraviolet light. 


: IX, 2. Chemical 


NYLON VISCOSITY. J. Boulton and D. L. 
C. Jackson. J. Soc. Dyers & Colorists 61, 40-47 
(Feb. 1945). As a solvent for viscometric assay 
of nylon solution for acid degradation m-cresol is 
preferable to formaldehyde. 


IX, 2d. Textile chemicals and dyes 


DYE ANALYSIS. E. J. Cross, Leeds Univ. 
J. Soc. Dyers Colourists 61, 74-6 (March 1945). 
In the analysis of azo dyes decomposition of the azo 
compounds by distillation with soda lime is an aid 
to identification of components. The reaction is 
apparently hydrolytic in nature. Examples are cited 
from azo dyes with 2-naphthol, 1-phenol-3-methyl- 
5-pyrazolone and a variety of other coupling com- 
ponents. 


PHTHALOCYANIN DYES. N. H. Haddock, 
Imperial Chemical Industries, Ltd. J. Soc. Dyers & 
Colourists 61, 68-73 (March 1945). The phthal- 
ocyanin dyes can be made with a great variety of 
metals to produce numerous color effects. It is also 
possible to introduce numerous substituents into the 
phthalocyanins for use as dyes for specific purposes 
in printing inks, paints, plastics, dyes for paper or tex- 
tiles and lake colors. Bibliography (65 references ). 





PRINTING PASTE. Roy A. Pizzarello (to In- 
tcrchemical Corp.). USP 2 375 132, May 1. A 
textile printing paste is formed by emulsifying an 
aqueous alkaline solution of a diazo coupling com- 
ponent in a colloidal dispersion of a piperazine-bis- 
diazoimino compound in an organic solvent. 


X. WASTE RECOVERY AND UTILIZATION; 
WASTE PREVENTION 


Corton Bypropucts. Rayco Linter Cotton 
Div., Railway Supply & Mfg. Co., Cincinnati, Ohio, 
1945; 28 pp. 

Cited in Chem. & Met. Eng. 52, No. 3, 232 
(March 1945). 


X, 1. Fiber wastes 

COTTON LINTER. John C. Rogers & Red- 
ding Sims. USP 2 372 796, April 3. An improved 
machine for stripping lint from cotton seed has saws 
rotating between a series of ribs mounted in a linter 
breast to the rear of which is an open space leading 
to a lint tube through which the lint is drawn off 
by suction. 
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XI. CLEANSING 


SOILED FABRICS. C. S. Whewell, K. H. 
Messiha & A Selim. J, Textile Inst. 36, P6-8 (Jan. 
1945). Union fabrics made of wool and Fibro or of 
wool and Rayolanda have been compared as to ease 
of soiling and of cleaning the soiled fabric. The 
wool in these union fabrics had the least resistance 
to soiling while Fibro had the greatest resistance. 
‘The differences are most marked in outdoor exposure 
tests. Following exposure soilage was measured 
photometrically in terms of greyness after éxposure. 


XI, 1. Laundering 


SYNTHETIC DETERGENTS. Jay C. Har- 
ris, Monsanto Chemical Co. Rayon Textile Monthly 
26, 77-80, 142-4 (Feb., March, 1945). Some of the 
newer synthetic detergents can be used in hard water 
and even in sea water. The Santomerse detergents 
are long chain Na alkylbenzene sulfonates ; the alky! 
chain may be decyl or dodecyl. Length of chain is 
favorable to detergency but not to solubility. 


XI, 2. Dry Cleaning 


PILE FABRIC CLEANER. Giles E. Hopkins, 
James N. Dow & Robert I. Peters (to Bigelow- 
Sanford Carpet Co.). Can. P. 426 667, April 10. 
A composition for cleaning the pile of pile fabrics is 
prepared by mixing a solid absorbent such as ben- 
tonite powder with 37 gallons of an organic grease 
solvent per 100 pounds of dry powder, and brush- 
ing the mixture into the pile where it is left long 
enough for the solvent to evaporate. 


XII. HAZARDS; SAFETY PRECAUTIONS 


XII, 1. Fire 


WOOLLEN MILL FIRES. RB. D. Preston & 
C. S. Whewell, J. Textile Inst. 36, P36 (March 
1945). The fire hazard in woollen mills when pro- 
cessing wool in blends with cotton or other cellulosic 
fibers occurs largely in the rag pulling and carding 
departments. The chief causes of fires are over- 
heated roller bearings and bits of tramp metal in the 
niachines. Cellulosic fibers increase the amount of 
fluff on the card rolls; the rolls should therefore be 
kept clean and should not be left running without 
adequate attention. 


XII, 2. Accidents 


ACCIDENT PREVENTION. Neil Nelson, 
Am. Mutual Liability Insurance Co. Can. Textile J. 
52, No. 5, 38 (March 9, 1945). Although textile 
mills have made substantial progress in safety and 
accident prevention constant vigilance is necessary. 
Practical suggestions are offered for planning mill 
layout to minimize hazards. Correct lighting and 
proper maintenance of buildings and equipment are 
important factors. The human factor is most es- 
sential and proper training of workers is a foremost 
safety factor. 
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XIII. TEXTILE MILLS 
COLOR IN MILLS. Anon. Te.tile Age 9, No 


4, 64, 66, 68-9 (April 1945). Appropriate color 
planning in textile mills effects savings in manpower, 
materials and lighting costs. A typical “color dy- 
namics’’ plan provides a light blue-green ceiling, light 
gray sidewalls with brown enamel dado, white posts 
with gray sash and black pipes. Machines are 
painted light gray excepting in danger areas which 
are painted orange. Mobile equipment is yellow with 
black trim. The color scheme is also a factor in 
accident prevention. 


INDIAN COTTON MILLS. B. B. Joshi. Jn- 
dian Textile*J. 55, 226-9 (Jan. 1945). A critical 
study of the Platt Report on the Cotton Textile Mis- 
sion to the United States, with particular reference 
to textile mill practice in India. 


LANCASHIRE MACHINERY. T. Maloney. 
Teatile Weekly 35, 390, 392 (March 2); Indian 
Textile J. 55, 220-5, 229 (Jan. 1945). A critical 
study of the Platt Report of the Cotton Textile Mis- 
sion to the United States, with a defense of existing 
British textile machinery. 


OPERATING IDEAS. Anon. Textile W orld 
95, No. 3, 140, 142, 144, 146 (March 1945). Notes 
and brief description of ideas for steadying lay and 
reed with 2 truss rods; splicing cotton belt ; loading 
shipping cases on trucks; aligning bevel and miter 
gears; use of a special piece-up spool for breakouts; 
drilling uniform holes for fiber box pins; bending 
hooks to desired sizes or shapes; packing loose shut- 
tie clips for automatic shuttles; setting bat wing 
type loom shoes ; salvaging broken takeup roll fillets; 
sweeping waste and lint from floors; protecting 
warp yarn ends from oil drippings; and replacing 
harness screw eyes on looms. 


TRAINING SUPERVISORS. C. W. Bendigo, 
Textile World. Textile World 95, No. 3, 87-9 
(March 1945). The training time necessary for 
preparing supervisors and instructors to operate the 
new tire core plant of American Viscose Corp. was 
greatly shortened by means of a textbook which 
standardizes practices according to preferred practice 
in each case. 

XIII, 2. Machinery 


CARD MAINTENANCE. I. M. Shopman. 
Textile Bull. 68, No. 2, 28 (March 15, 1945). The 
foremost points in proper maintenance and opera- 
tion of cards are cleanliness, lubrication, sharpness 
of wire on the card clothing and proper settings. 
Cards should be’ ground every 120 operating hours; 
lickerin and screen settings should be checked every 
240 operating hours. 


LUBRICATION. Henry Meidendorp, Jr. Rayou 
Textile Monthly 26, 131-2 (March 1945). Numer- 
ous special lubricants have been developed for textile 
machinery, especially by the Textile Lubricating 
Committee of ASME. A chart of lubricants ap- 
proved by the ASME Committee for special pur- 
poses in textile machinery is presented and discussed. 
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MACHINE.SHOP. Anon. Textile World 95, 
No. 3, 106-7 (March 1945). Effective methods to 
be followed in operating the machine shop of a tex- 
tile finishing concern are discussed in the light of 
the system employed at the Union Bleachery in 
Greenville, South Carolina. 

MAINTENANCE. H. R. Meyer, Westinghouse 
Electric Mfg. Co. Rayon Textile Monthly 26, 133- 
6 (March 1945). Among the developments which 
have been brought into prominence by wartime 
conditions and which are helpful in factory maiti- 
tenance are glass fiber insulating tape for prolonging 
electric motor life; Phos-copper brazing materials 
for repairing joints on motor generators and other 
machines; the metal spray method of building up 
worn parts; a new belt splicing method; infra-red 
drying and baking equipment; Hipersil cores and 
coils for electrical machinery; a guard for protect- 
ing motors from overload, and the Dynetric bal- 
ancer for protecting machinery from the destruc- 
tive effects of vibration. 


MILL INSPECTION. Ernest W. Fair. Te.«- 
tile Bull. 68, No. 1, 22 (March 1, 1945). Hints 
are given under 15 separate topics for inspection 
of textile mills in the interest of plant maintenance 
and of production schedule. 

1 W oo! 


MILL MODERNIZATION. Anon. Am. 
& Cotton Reptr. 59, No. 15, 49, 51, 53, 55 (April 
12, 1945). Recent improvements in handling fila- 
ment rayon fabric will help to protect this type of 
fabric from competition. Mills engaged in cotton 
processing and in the manufacture of woolen an 
worsted goods need many improvements for effh- 
cient operation. 

OIL STAIN. G. Ullmann. Jndian Textile J. 
55, 233-9 (Jan. 1945). Stains on fabric due to 
contact with lubricating oils or greases can almost 
all be prevented by careful housekeeping in al! 
departments of the mill. Good practice in confin- 
ing lubricants to their proper place is discussed 
There are various methods for removing oil stains 
none of them entirely satisfactory. 

PATENTS AND TEXTILES. W. A. Silves- 
ter, J. Textile Inst. 36, P1-4; discussion P4-5 (Jan. 
1945). About 5 or 6% of the total German patents 
relate directly to textiles. In Great Britain onlv 
about 50 first class textile inventions are patented 
ainually and of these about 1/3 are by foreigners. 
Textile manyfacturers are hardly influenced by stvle 
and fashion trends whereas the makers of machinery 
and textile chemicals are under a stronger compet!- 
tive urge to make new inventions. 


SPINNING FRAME MAINTENANCE. Hor- 
ace L. Pratt. Textile World 95, No. 3, 109, 111 
(March 1945). Systematic cleaning of rolls is an 
essential feature of proper maintenance for spinning 
frames. Two schedules are presented which may be 
adapted to continuous inspection and maintenance 
of the spinning frames in a mill. 


SPINNING MACHINES. G. H. A. Sington. J. 
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Textile Inst. 36, P13-20; discussion P20-3 (Feb. 
1945). The history and present status of cotton 
spinning machinery in England are reviewed as a 
basis for predicting future trends in spinning ma- 
chine design. 


TEXTILE EQUIPMENT. Anon. Textile W orld 
95, No. 3, 133-6, 138, 192, 194, (March 1945). 
News notes concerning resin bonded picker sticks ; 
a hand tachometer; the Burgess lint-free sliding bat 
stop motion; a self-draining compressed air sepa- 
rator; a single head plastic spool; a pillow block 
bearing; a water heater of the steam mixer type; a 
plastic mat to take the place of rubber mats; Plya- 
Seal sealed ball bearings; an electronic control for 
checking the composition of liquid mixtures; a test 
board for checking lamp starters; and an electric 
nioisture meter for fabrics. 


TEXTILE MACHINERY. Anon. Eng. 159, 
264-5 (April 6, 1945). British policy favors instal- 
lation of new, modern machinery in textile mills as 
rapidly as is feasible. No definite plan has been 
formulated as yet for mass production of automatic 
iooms, but there is a possibility that a company will 
be. set up for the purpose. 





BAG MACHINES. Edward E. West. USP 2 
374 571-2-3, April 24. An improved bag handling 
machine has a rotating bag holder with devices for 
feeding the bags to the machine, turning them inside 
out and delivering them to the stringing machine. 
The stringing machine receives hemmed bags wrong 
side out and inserts draw strings in the hems of the 
bag after turning them right side out. The needle 
mechanism of the bag stringing machine has a pair 
of stringing needles, each of which has a hollow tube 
sleeved over the shank to receive and hold the string 
in grooves which communicate with the bores of 
the tube. 


CARD CLEANER. D. Walsh. Brit. P. 562 740. 
A pneumatic card cleaner eliminates much of the 
nianual labor formerly incurred’ in removing flv 
from beneath the doffer, cylinder and taker-in. The 
new device also makes working conditions more 
hygienic. 


FIBER WORKING ROLL. Roger W. Cutler. 
USP 2 373 876, April 17. A fiber working roll on 
textile machinery has a surface of highly elastic syn- 
thetic rubber such as neoprene, compounded with 
sufficient carbon black of the acicular type to pre- 
vent accumulation of static charges on the roll. 





Cotor For INpustry. Textile Dept., US Gutta 
Percha Paint Co., Providence, R. I., 1945. 

Reviewed in Rayon Textile Monthly 26, 155 
(March 1945). 

TEXTILE FINISHING -AND MaAkInG Up Ma- 
CHINES. Daniel Foxwell & Son, Ltd. Cheshire, 
1944; 32 pp. 

Reviewed in Silk & Rayon 19, 212 (Feb. 1945.) 
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XIII, 3. Power 


XIII, 3b. Electric 


DIELECTRIC HEATING. Thomas W. Dakin 
& R. W. Auxier, Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 
Ind. & Eng. Chem. 37, 268-75 (March 1945). Some 
principles of dielectric heating are discussed as ap- 
plied to engineering problems’ in heating cellulose 
filled laminates. Data are presented for loss factor 
and dielectric measurements in the radio frequency 
range for such laminates. 


ELECTRODE BOILERS. Anon. Textile Mfr. 
71, 131 (March 1945). Boilers heated with elec- 
trodes utilizing a. c. current have numerous ad- 
vantages in hosiery mills and the like. The electrode 
boiler is especially suitable for hosiery presses or- 
dinarily operated at 40-60 psi, for garment presses, 
and for drying warp size yarns on steam cans, since 
the source of heat is then conveniently close and un- 
der direct control. 


HIGH FREQUENCY HEATING. E. D. Till- 
son, Commonwealth Edison Co. Industry & Power 
48, No. 5, 64-6 (May 1945). Successful applica- 
tions of dielectric heating include bonding canvas to 
inner soles with a urea resin binder; preheating 
brake linings; curing nonskid neoprene shoe soles, 
and drying nylon wound on paper-reinforced Bake- 
lite spools. 


POWER. Oswald Glaessner. Textile Weekly 
25, 582, 584, 586 (March 30, 1945). Applications 
of power to high drafting, larger packages and labor 
efficiency are discussed. Several reasons are cited 


for preferring electric power. 





ABC oF Exectrronic HEatine. Bull. of Scientific 
Electric Co., Garfield, N. J., 1945; 16 pp. 

Reviewed in Rayon Textile Monthly 26, 155 
(March 1945). 


XIII, 4. Materials, handling and transport 


CLOTH HANDLING. H. Marsden. Te-tile 
Mfr. 71, 119-21 (March 1945). In the mechaniza- 
tion of cotton cloth handling selvedge trimmers and 
equipment for cropping box loom floats, extra warp 
o1 weft spot floats and shearing machinery are im- 
portant factors. Machines of these kinds are de- 
scribed and illustrated. 


DYE HOUSE PRACTICE. Anon. Am. Wool 
& Cotton Reptr. 59, No. 15, 69, 71, 72 (April 12, 
1945). Some principles of good management in dve 
house operation are described in the interest of 
efficiency. Good records are important to proper, 
accurate compounding and proper handling of cor- 
rectly labeled utensils is important to avoid errors. 


STANDARDIZED PRODUCTION. Anon. 
Textile Recorder 62, No. 744, 36-8 (March 1945). 
by standardizing production to permit long runs on 
single items, by introducing modern machinery to 
lower production costs and raise production per mat 
hour the Lancashire Cotton Industry could success- 
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fully raise the wages and living standards of its own 
operatives and still be able to compete in the export 
market after the war. Arguments against standardi- 
zation and against increasing production per man 
hour are critically examined. 


MILL STOREROOM., Bernard Dawson. /n- 
dian Textile J. 55, 168-70, 185 (Dec. 1944). A 
systematic storeroom plan for receiving and dispens- 
ing materials and for accurate keeping of records is 
described and illustrated with respect to the spinning 
department of a cotton mill. 





CLOTH GUIDE. Perey Cook. USP 2 374 980, 
May 1. A cloth guiding and gtretching machine has 
2 rolls driven by the cloth, 1 next to each selvedge, 
each serving to apply transverse tension to the cloth 
and each arranged so that if the edge of the cloth 
deviates from a straight line, it offers resistance to 
forward travel. 


HANDLING FIBER. Chesley A. Smith (to 
Eddie Bauer). USP 2 372 343, March 27. A de- 
vice for separately dispensing fibrous material in 
measured amounts has a housing in which fiber is 
suspended in air, a pneumatic device for withdraw- 
ing a stream of suspended fiber from the housing 
and an electromagnetically controlled valve for with- 
drawing fiber from the suspension inside the chamber. 


FABRIC METER. M. T. & W. P. Oliver. 
brit. P. 562 623. A machine for measuring deli- 
cate fabrics has a pressure roll mounted in a bracket 
on a shaft in such a way that the pressure roll is 
1eld against the measuring roll by a spring. 


MARKING FABRICS. Nat'l Marking Ma- 
chine Co., Ltd. Brit. P. 563 098. Fabric is marked 
with heated type by placing a thin sheet of rubber- 
like material over the fabric and pressing the type 
against it. 

XIII, 5. Lighting 

MILL LIGHTING. Anon. Cotton 109, 113 
(March 1945). Frosted Aklo glass admits sunlight 
but reduces heat glare and filters out about 97.5% 
of the infra-red rays in sunlight. When used in the 
windows of spinning rooms, cloth rooms and the like 
it provides more comfortable interiors, prevents eye 
strain and eases the load on air conditioning equip- 
ment by filtering out some of the heat on hot summer 
days. 

XIII, 6. Atmospheric control 


AIR CONDITIONING. F. Wrigttt, Sturtevant 
Eng. Co., Ltd. Textile Weekly 35, 313-4 (Feb. 16, 
1945). Current practice in air conditioning and dust 
removal is discussed as related to control of atmos- 
pheric conditions in textile mills. 


BLOWING ROOM. J.'R. Textile Recorder 62, 
No. 744, 39, 57 (March 1945). Atmospheric con- 
trol in the blower room is essential to maximum effi- 
ciency in operation. Control may be established by 
thermostatic temperature control accompanied with 
automatic humidity control and recirculation of air, 
or by keeping an accurate moisture regain indicator 
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in the blowing room and adjusting the amount of 
cotton fed to the blower at hourly intervals to com- 
pensate for changes in moisture regain. 


DEHUMIDIFIER. Anon. Rayon Textile 
Monthly 26, 147 (March 1945). News notes con- 
cerning the “watersorber” which is said to be the 
most efficient and economical dehumidifying unit for 
air conditioning equipment. The moisture absorbing 
chemical is supplied in cubes so that a large surface 
area is exposed to the moist air. : 


XIII, 7. Process control; control instruments 


CONSTANT LOAD TESTING. R. J. De- 
martini, General Electric Co. Textile World 95, No. 
3, 115, 117 (March 1945). An electronic contro! 
device for maintaining constant loads has been ap- 
plied to a pendulum type testing machine so that 
tests can be run up to the weight capacity of the 
machine at a constant rate of loading. Thus highly- 
elastic fabrics and those with very low elongation 
can be tested accurately. 

ELECTRONICS IN INDUSTRY. W. C. White, 
G. E. Co. Electronic Ind. 4, No. 2, 102-5, 172, 174, 
176, 178, 180, 182-4, 186-8, 190, 192, 194 (Feb. 
1945). A catalog and index of users for electronic 
instruments and controls. An example is a weft 
straightening device with an electronic scanner. The 
catalog of uses has 326 entries. 


FABRIC METER. Anon. Rayon Te-tile 
Monthly 26, 147 (March 1945). News notes con- 
cerning a new automatic meter for measuring length 
of fabrics on any rolling, plating, doubling or inspec- 
tion machine. ‘The instrument is called the Trumeter 
and is made by Trumeter Co., Ltd., Manchester, 


Eng. 


INSTRUMENTATION. Henry Miedendorp, 
Jr. Rayon Textile Monthly 26, 89-90 (Feb. 1945). 
Instrument control is gaining ground in textile mills. 
Slashers offer many points for automatic control, 
e.g. the Brown Throttling Controller for maintain- 
ing a minimum flow of steam through the perforated 
lines to prevent clogging of the holes. Control for 
yarn moisture and for operations such as bleaching, 
mercerizing, dyeing and drying are also coming 
more and more into use: 

TEXTILE MOTORS. A. G. Arend. Textile 
Weekly 35, 460, 462 (March 9, 1945). Protection 
switches for textile motors now occupy less space 
than a set of 3 fuses. There are numerous advantages 
over fuses in protecting motors by switches having 
undervoltage strips with a delay mechanism acting 
only if the voltage drop lasts for some 2 to 5 seconds. 





COMB GUARD. Donald Pierrepont. USP 2 
373 411, April 10. A guard for fiber combing ma- 
chines has a guard mechanism at the front between 
the uprights and the sliver table, the arrangement 
heing such that the guard normally encases the 
mechanism but when it is raised above this position it 
exposes the mechanism. A safety device prevents the 
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guard from being raised while the machine is in 
motion. 


SPINNING FRAME. Irving R. Rowe (to 
Davis & Furber Machine Co.). USP 2 373 263, 
April 10. A spinning frame has an electrically 
operated device connecting the spindle rail frame to 
a driven rotating member which raises the spindle 
rail frame to doffing position at the proper time by 
means of a switch which is actuated when the spindle 
rail frame reaches a specified point. 


STAPLE CUTTERS. Am. Viscose Corp. Brit. 
P. 562 519. A variable length staple fiber cutter is 
equipped with a variable speed device for feeding 
tow to the cutting knives, so that length of staple 
is controlled by rate of feed. 





3AILEY PyrotRON EF. L EC TRONIC RESISTANCE 
THERMOMETERS, Bull. No. 230-A. Bailey Meter 
Co., Cleveland 10, Ohio, 1945, 12 pp. 

Reviewed in Textile Bull. 68, No. 3, 57 (April 
1, 1945). 


ELECTRONIC APPLICATIONS IN INDUsTRY. Re- 
search Dept., McGraw-Hill Pub. Co.; New York 
City, 1945; 192 pp., price $2.50. 

Reviewed in Electronics 18, No. 5, 92-5 (May 
1945) ; tabulated summary shows (out of 796 com- 
panies in 1] major industries) 8 textile companies 
using 18 electronic skew control instruments and 
suggests that potential users include 13 companies 
for humidity control, 5 for moisture control and 16 
for heating textiles or paper. 


) 


XIII, 8. Water supply 

DEIONIZED WATER. §S. F. Alling, Hun- 
gerford & Terry, Inc. Textile World 95, No. 3, 
121, 204, 206 (March 1945). Zeolite-softened wa- 
ter has given good service in textile mills for many 
years, but the zeolite type of base exchange water 
softening leaves a_ residual alkalinity which is 
sometimes objectionable. The latest types of ion 
exchange water softeners eliminate both acid and 
akaline salts, yielding a deionized water which is 
equivalent to single-distilled water in performance 
at a fraction of the cost. 


PROCESS WATER. Anon. Southern Knitter 
0, No. 3, 60-1 (March 1945). News notes con- 
cerning the Am. Cyanamid deionizing water still, 
the Filt-R-Still, which yields practically minerai- 
free water for use in textile manufacturing and 
finishing process. 

WATER MIXER. Anon. Silk & Rayon 109, 
331 (March 1945). News note concerning the 
Leonard-Thermostatic Type HS 200 heavy duty 
steam and water mixer for feeding water at a de- 
sired temperature to pans, tanks, vats, washing ma- 
chines and the like in textile mills and_ finishing 
plants. 


XIV. TEXTILE RESEARCH 
COMMERCIAL RESEARCH. W. 
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Textile Mfr. 71, 118, 125 (March 1945). A lec- 
ture on research in the textile industry, with sepa- 
rate attention to fundamental research, utilization 
of fundamental research for invention, developmeni 
work in factory production, research on efficiency 
of existing processes and market research. 


FIBER MICROSCOPY. Mary L._ Rollins, 
Southern Regional Research Laboratory, USDA. 
Textile Research J. 15, 65-77 (March 1945). In 
microscopic study of the cell wall structure of cot- 
ton fibers the NO, treatment is helpful. Photomi- 
crographs made at various stages in the swelling of 
fibers after treatment with NO, reveal differences 
which may be due to the oxidizing effect of NOs. 
Depending on the degree of oxidation the primary 
wall of fiber sheath split into fine fibrils or into 
broad spiral bands. In studies of fibers which have 
been damaged by heat, fungi or chemical treatment 
it would be helpful to have a better picture of the 
typical cell wall. It is hoped that the use of NO. 
in connection with microscopic studies will assist 
in this direction. Bibliography (43 references). 

FIBER MORPHOLOGY. Bruno R. Roberts, 
Monsanto Chem. Co. Te.rtile Research J. 15, 46- 
53 (Feb. 1945). The swelling behavior of fibers 
can be utilized in morphological research by apply- 
ing motion picture photography to the dark field 
ultramicroscopy of the treated fibers. Repeated 


and close observations of the movements of colloi- 
dal inclusions energized by the swelling agent make 
it possible to follow the effects of osmotic pressure 


in starch grains and cotton fibers, or of scale struc- 
ture in wool. The method is illustrated by photo- 
graphs. 

FUTURE OF COTTON. Raymond Streat. 
Textile Mfr. 71, 92-3 (March 1945). Since it is 
not within the power of the cotton industry to stop 
the development of artificial and synthetic fibers fu- 
ture technological competition must be met by plan- 
ning developments not only with a view to improve- 
ments in old products but with due thought for the 
possibility that old products may be outmoded. In 
this situation a supreme need is for constant up-to- 
date and comprehensive information. Accordingly 
information service of superlative excellence must 
he developed. Research can be made effective only 
by coordinated knowledge and wisdom since neither 
knowledge nor wisdom by itself can suffice. 


MELLON INSTITUTE RESEARCH. E. R. 
Weidlein. Chem. Eng. News 23, 520-30, 542-3 
(March 25, 1945). War research at Mellon In- 
stitute includes work on textiles and plastics (12 
fellowships each). There are studies on packag- 
ing; bouyancy of fibrous products; cotton proper- 
ties; sizes for use in knitting stockings; resin coat- 


ings; increasing strength of thread by plastics with 
out making the thread stiff; molded spools; im- 
proving resistance of wool felt to heat, water, 
chemicals and abrasion; furs; detergents; textile 
standards; water repellency of garment fabrics; 
specifications data for cotton garments; new waxes: 
and resins; fibrous fillers for plastics; resin coat- 
ings for nylon and for other textiles; and glass 
cloth for laminates. 


POLYMER RESEARCH. Howard C. E., 
Johnson. Chemical Industries 56, 224-5 (Feb. 
1945). Modern optical methods and instruments 
are being effectively used in ascertaining the molec-) 
ular nature of asbestos, nylon, viscose rayon, resins” 
and plastics. [Instruments include a new turbidime-) 
ter, the Rayleighometer and a new low angle x-ray) 
diffraction instrument. ; 

TEXTILE PHOTOGRAPHY. C. W. Bradley, 
British Cotton Industry Research Assoe’n, J. Soce 
Dyers Colourists 61, 61-3; discussion 63-4 (March 
1945). Applications of photography to textile re= 
search include photomicrographic methods of ex 
amining specimens; high speed spark photography, 
to show normal and abnormal positions of shuttles 
in weaving; high speed motion picture photography 
for studies of machines in operation; and fluores=| 
cence photography for detection of stains and other 
defects. 

TEXTILE RESEARCH. Anon. Rayon Tex 
tile Monthly 26, 55 (Feb. 1945). The new Samuel 
Slater Memorial Textile Research Laboratory a 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology is subje 
to close humidity and temperature control by 
newly designed system of heating, refrigeration 
and humidification. It is also acoustically treated 
and is equipped with the latest designs in textile 
testing devices. Among these are some specially co 
structed impact testers and a new automatic record 
ing resilience tester. 

TEXTILE RESEARCH. Chicopee Researe 
Division. Textile World 95, No. 3, 200, 202, 
204 (March 1945). Activities of the Research Di 
vision of Chicopee Mfg. Corp. in 1944 includé 
work on a spinning test method; influence of tem 
perature on spinning; irregularities in card slive 
and card sliver weight after stripping; alkaline ex 
traction; peroxide bleaching; oxidation of cellulose 
flow through kiers and a new kier piler; behavio 
or moving cloth; air conditioning in textile mills 
elimination of electrostatic troubles: vibration if 
testing machines. 

TEXTILE TECHNOLOGY IN 1944. Juliam 
F. Smith, Institute of Textile Technology. Re 
ord of Chem. Progress 6, 25-7 (Jan.-April 1945)§ 
A review. 








